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Conflicts of Personality and Principle 


The political and religious crisis in the English Franciscan Province, 
1400—I409. 
f the fifteenth century was, in Kingsford’s phrase, an age of ‘pre- 
judice and promise,’ a good deal of the prejudice was concentrated 
in the first decade of Henry Bolinbroke’s reign as king of England. 
Heresy, schism and political intrigue combined to make these years 
a period of turmoil not to be surpassed until the great revolutions of the 
Tudor era. The part played by the English Franciscans in the early 
conspiracies against Henry IV is often enough mentioned in passing 
by historical writers. It is an interesting fact that the crisis which faced 
Henry IV during the first eight years or so of his reign was paralleled 
by a contemporary crisis within the English Province of the Franciscan 
Order. That the full import of this has not been generally recognised 
is due to the absence until now of detailed information. Hitherto, the 
evidence apprising us of the situation amongst the Friars Minor in these 
years has been based on a number of references from the record sources 
— from the official records in London’s Public Record Office and in the 
Papal Registers, and from the chroniclers (always brief, with the im- 
portant exception of the source used by the continuator of the Eulogium 
Historiarum). 
It is with pleasure, therefore, that one is now able to bring forward 
a body of new evidence which throws into sharp relief the personal 
characters and aspirations of some of the leading figures among the 
English Franciscans of the early fifteenth century, and which may also 
prove a small mine of suggestive information on the lesser aspects of 
constitutional and administrative practice in the Order at this period. 
This evidence is provided by a series of letters written to the papal curia 
by one of the principal participants in the drama — the Provincial, 
John de la Zouche, who later became Bishop of Llandaff. These letters 


1 The letters are contained in a manuscript in the Bodleian Library, 
Arch. Seld. B. 23, and are printed below with the permission of the Keeper 
of Western Manuscripts. Of Zouche’s life before his election to the Pro- 
vincialate in 1400 practically nothing is known; he is probably the Fran- 
ciscan John Souche who was ordained acolyte in 1368 (reference communi- 
cated by Fr. Conrad Walmsley, O. F. M.). His career as Bishop of Llandaff, 
from 1408 to 1423, was undistinguished, and does not concern the present 
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show that the years of Henry IV’s struggle to establish his seat un- 
challenged upon the throne witnessed a corresponding struggle on the 
part of the Provincial to retain office and to effect drastic reforms in the 
face of vigorous opposition from his own brethren in religion. The King 
triumphed, the Provincial bowed before the storm; but the two trains 
of events were interrelated. Not only did the friars of England undergo 
a period of stress perhaps more difficult than any hitherto experienced 
in the history of the Province, but the problems which faced them had 
both direct and indirect bearings on the political troubles of Henry 
of Lancaster. 

Throughout the Lancastrian period, the politics in which the English 
Friars Minor were concerned were complex in nature, secular and ec- 
clesiastical, external and internal. At the beginning of the century the 
religious outlook for Europe as a whole was grim indeed. The entire 
Western Church was rent by the Schism, the healing of which was a 
first demand upon the Christian conscience; by 1400, under the guidance 
of leaders in both Church and State, the sinfulness of the Schism had 
been brought home to the multitudes in all its gravity.2 The Franciscan 
Order itself, although the great majority of its members adhered to the 
Roman pontiff, was rent internally by the struggle of the ‘Observants’ 
to assert themselves in face of the Conventuals, a struggle which (as 
will presently be seen) had its repercussions on a lesser scale in the 
English Province. And to these crises, in England was added another: 
the deposition of Richard II had within a year or so aroused considerable 
opposition to Henry IV, in a movement which was fomented largely 
by the Minorites, themselves apparently undaunted by the prospect 


inquiry: some information relating to his building activities at Mathern 
Palace is given by E. T. Davies, History of the Parish of Mathern (Chepstow 
Society, 1950), pp. 18—19. On 26th June 1409 he was one of the eximie 
nobilitatis viri et magistyi who appeared in Convocation at Oxford to con- 
demn the works of Wyclif (St Albans Chronicle, 1406—zo, p. 47); but most 
of his episcopate was probably spent in the episcopal manors of Newland, 
in the Forest of Dean, and nearby Mathern, until his death and burial 
at Cardiff in April 1423 (C. L. Kingsford, Grey Friars of London, p. 194). 
A manuscript at Cambridge, Caius Coll. 372, at one time belonged to Zouche, 
and bears an inscription: 

Istum librum contulit Frater Iohannes de Milham 

Reverendo Sacre Theologie doctori Iohanni Zouch 

Marie for thyn holy grace 

Help Frere John Milham in euery place. 

The second line has been written in a fifteenth century hand over an 
erasure, the rest of the inscri — being in a hand of the fourteenth century. 

* The view which was formerly current among our historians, that at 
this date the Christian conscience had generally been placed on a formal 
pedestal from which, like a plaster saint, it was rarely disturbed, need no 
longer be seriously entertained. 
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of facing enemies on three different fronts simultaneously. None of these 
aspects of Franciscan politics can be dealt with in isolation, for religious 
and secular affairs could not be divorced from each other in the medi- 
aeval mind, and least of all in that of the Franciscan, whose mission 
was essentially one that took him out into all the highways and 
byways of the world.* 

An unenviable lot fell to the man whose duty it was to pilot the 
friars of the English Province through the uncharted waters which lay 
before them in the years immediately following the dethronement of 
Richard II. The qualities required of him would be high: integrity, 
zeal and sincerity, together with devotion to the ideals of the Order 
and its founder — these one may suppose to have been the normal 
prerequisites; but more than these, the dangers of the present situation 
demanded for their supervention extraordinary powers of leadership, 
with, above all, tact and discretion, the ability to perceive hidden 
dangers and to alter the course of his policy accordingly. The man chosen 
by the Province, when the office of Provincial Minister fell vacant 
shortly after Henry IV’s accession, was John de la Zouche, a friar some 
forty-five years of age who had obtained his D.D. at Cambridge, but of 
whom before this date we know nothing else.‘ Elected to office at the 


3 The fact that the Franciscans became periodically embroiled in secular 
politics may be regarded as in a sense a realisation, rather than a betrayal, 
of the ideal of St Francis. Francis and the early friars had regarded it as an 
essential part of their vocation to establish concord — pax et bonum — where- 
ever discord existed, whether between individuals or factions: in England 
the tradition was carried on, and early manifested in the friars’ intervention 
in the struggles between Henry III and Pembroke (vide Roger of Wendover’s 
account in the Flores Historiarum) and, later, Simon de Montfort (cf. Little, 
Grey Friars in Oxford, p. 32: ‘The Oxford Franciscans became, if not the 
leaders, the spokesmen of the constitutional movement of the xiii.c’). But 
by 1258 a significant change had come into the Franciscans’ attitude to 
political questions: no longer was it their concern to act as impartial media- 
tors so much as to espouse the cause which seemed to them the most de- 
serving — and their choice of sides was invariably determined by the 
militantly democratic spirit which they have to a large extent retained 
throughout their history. And to this extent — although it may be urged 
that they were supporting the ‘popular’ cause against the tyrannical — 
they had abandoned the ideals of their founder, for as partisans they had 
forfeited the respect of their political opponents, and thereby surrendered 
their opportunity of securing political concord by peaceful means. As ideal- 
ists, however, it was inevitable that the friars should tend to throw their 
whole weight into the balance on the side of what they conceived to be 
right; and they were realists enough to comprehend that mediation can 
scarcely secure more than a precarious compromise solution. 

4 It would not, however, be fair to assume from this that his career 
in the Order had not already gained him some prominence. Most of the 
records of the English Province have been lost to historians since the Re- 
formation, so that biographical data must generally be collected from ex- 
ternal sources, the episcopal registers, the records of the curia regis, and 
other records both public and private. It follows, therefore, that in most 


21° 
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Provincial Chapter held in the late summer of 1400,5 Zouche succeeded 
Nicholas Fakenham, who had achieved fame in 1395 when he delivered 
at Oxford his determination on the Great Schism; it is likely that 
Fakenham realised the hazards which the Province was about to face, 
and felt that, being of advanced age himself,* he should resign in favour 
of a younger and more energetic man. It might have been better, as 
things turned out, if Fakenham had been able to continue in office, 
for at least his term as Provincial had been marked by no internal strife 
among the friars; and it will be seen that he was later to be recalled 
to help in tiding the Province over the crisis which Zouche precipitated. 
For undoubtedly Zouche had zeal, and his devotion to what he regarded 
as the ideals of St. Francis was unequivocal; it was unfortunate that 
a vociferous section of the Province disagreed with his interpretation 
of the founder’s ideals — and Zouche, lacking the tact necessary to 
deal with his recalcitrant brethren, inevitably found that his powers 
of leadership were insufficient to save the English Province from the 


chaos into which a singular combination of circumstances very soon 
hurled it.” 


cases a friar’s career is known to us only in so far as it has impinged on life 
outside the Order. Zouche may well have been engaged, until 1400, in 
duties academic or administrative which advanced him steadily but quietly 
within the Order, known only to his confréres. 

5 No record of this Chapter has come to light: the year of Zouche’s 
election is inferred from one of the letters printed below, in which he de- 
scribes himself as having been Minister per septennium (infra, p. 352 line 17); 
he resigned in August 1407, so that he must have assumed office in the year 
1400. Provincial Chapters were normally held each year on the feast of the 
Assumption (August 15th), or on the Nativity of Our Lady (September 8th). 

® He is thought to have died c. 1406, and is last heard of in 1405. A 
legacy was left in 1332 to Frater Nicholas de Fakenham, Friar Minor (Red 
Register of Lynn, I, p. 155): supposing this to be the friar who later became 
Provincial, and assuming that he entered the Order c. 1330 at the age of 
fourteen, he would in 1405 have been about ninety years of age; but it is 
also possible that he entered the Order with his parents’ consent at any 
time after the age of seven (cf. Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, IV, 

. 527). 
“a 7 The Franciscan Order has never been noted for the docility of its 
members in submission to authority: and for this the blame — or credit — 
must be imputed directly to St Francis himself, who had insisted and 
reiterated that the superiors of his Order must not only be elected demo- 
cratically, but must exercise their authority with humility and charity. 
Thus, the designations Prior or Master are specifically forbidden as carrying 
with them implications of inherent superiority: the Order is officially 
entitled the ‘Order of Minor Brethren,’ the superiors are always to remember 
that their offices are those of Minister and Guardian, not Master or Prior, 
and that they hold office at the dictates of expediency alone and not through 
personal superiority (cf. St Francis’s First Rule, capp. v, vi; Spec. Perf., 
cap. xliii, 7 — Minores iam vocati sunt fratres mei ut maiores fieri non pre- 
sumant). It is a matter of historical fact that individual friars have frequently 
chosen to emphasise this aspect of their superiors’ regimen, and to forget 
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Zouche sought to impose his interpretation of the Rule of St. Francis 
— a literal application of its provisions, without mitigation by papal 
privilege — on the Province which had now elected him to its highest 
office; and it was upon this issue, the question of the regular observance 
which was vexing the continental friars but which had hitherto not 
troubled England notably,*® that the battle was eventually fought out 
until Zouche retired in defeat. But his discipline and leadership might 
never have given way so disastrously if it were not for the preliminary 
participation of the Minorites in an altogether different drama — the 
eruption of armed revolt and sedition against the usurper king 
Henry IV. Discontent with the government of Richard II had contrib- 
uted in no small degree to the initial success of Henry Bolinbroke’s 
bid for the throne, but the inevitable reaction soon set in when things 
seemed to be no better under the new régime. That Henry was prepared 
to take drastic measures in order to secure his throne is made clear from 
the deliberate falsification of the account on the Parliament Rolls of 
Richard II’s ‘abdication,’® and from the Act De heretico comburendo 
which was doubtless intended to suppress any attempt to stir up sedition 
in the realm against the established order in Church or State:!® that 


altogether St Francis’s corollary, that if the Ministers are the servants 


of the community, the community itself owes them absolute obedience 
(Regula Bullata of 1223, capp. viii and x). 

* Particularly in the application of the rule of Poverty, the English 
Province had preserved a high degree of fidelity which caused serious 
embarrassment to the central authorities of the Order in their struggle 
with the Observant John Capistran in the 1430s; on this issue the English 
Conventuals were entirely in sympathy with the continental Observants, 
and in order to maintain his policy the Minister General found it necessary 
to depose the English Provincial, Roger Downe, and substitute for him 
a more accommodating friar (v. Little, Franciscan Papers, Lists and Docu- 
ments, pp. 200—201; cf. Little, Studies in English Franciscan History, p. 10; 
Proc. British Academy, xxvii (1941), pp. 156—8). It is worth noticing, 
however, that Zouche seems first to have attacked those friars and convents 
which made use of papal privileges tending to weaken discipline within 
the Province: such, for instance (in the case of individual friars), as the 
procuring of appointments as papal chaplains, which absolved a friar from 
obedience to his superiors in the Order; or (in the case of convents) of privi- 
leges granted by the pope to a friary, to be exercised without reference to 
the Provincial. Zouche was sufficiently acute to realise the fundamental 
necessity, before a general reform in the observance of the Rule could be 
proceeded with, of tightening up discipline in order to restore to the Pro- 
vincial his full powers according to the intention of St Francis. 

® Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xiv, p. 145. 

10 Lollardy, and its allied heresies, to Henry IV constituted not only 
a threat to the Church but also, as an element of serious dissension within 
the realm, a threat to his own security on the throne calling for statutory 
legislation in Parliament. The Act of 1401 was directed not only to the 
eschewing of the ‘dissensions, divisions, hurts, slanders and perils... of 
this wicked sect,’ but also to the ‘prosperity’ of Henry’s realm (Rot. Parl., 
II, 125). 
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he did indeed take drastic measures to crush opposition when it appeared 
is demonstrated by his treatment of the Friars Minor in 1402. The series 
of incidents connected with the friars’ conspiracy of 1401—2 clearly 
made a deep impression upon contemporary and near-contemporary 
writers, practically all of whom mention the basic facts, while some add 
comments of their own in accordance with their political sympathies. 
The most detailed account which has survived is that used alike by the 
continuator of the Eulogium™ and the writer of Davies’ English Chron- 
icle:# of these two compilations from a common (but uncommonly 
well informed) source, the former is the richer in detail and must provide 
the general framework of the present narrative, into which the particular 
information culled from Zouche’s letters will fit at the appropriate point. 

Our first intimation of Franciscan hostility to Henry comes in r4or1, 
and, dramatically, from a small Welsh convent that participated in 
very few events of significance during the whole course of its existence. 
The Welsh incursions across the English border in this year evoked in 
June a punitive expedition led by the king himself into North Wales, 
and into Anglesey where he found that the Friars Minor of Llanfaes 
had joined the insurrection against him. The punishment which Henry 
meted out to this small and remote friary seems incredibly harsh, unless 
we assume that he had already had wind of serious opposition from the 
influential Order of St Francis: however this may be, we know little 
of the affair save that all the friars of Llanfaes were either killed by 
Henry’s troops or taken prisoner and the convent rifled'* — and here 
the chronicler’s statement is corroborated by the Patent Rolls, from 
which it appears that the Provincial (Zouche) some six months later 
urged the king to restore the house, which, as he complained, ‘is deserted, 
divine services having lately been omitted there because certain friars 
have been dispersed as rebels, and all the goods of the house having 
been seized by divers lieges of the King.’ On 28th January following, 
a commission was issued for an inquiry ‘by oath of good men of the 
county of Lancaster,’ who should restore to the friary any goods of 
which it had been despoiled.'® It is also in 1401 that indications begin 

11 Eulogium Historiarum, III, ed. F. S. Haydon (Rolls Series, 1863). 

12 An English Chronicle of the Reigns of Richard II, Henry IV, Henry V, 
and Henry VI, written before the year 1471, ed. J. S. Davies (Camden Soc., 
5 ul, Hist., III, p. 388. 


44 Cal. Pat. ‘Rolls, I399—I40I, p. 4 


418. 

15 Ibid. (Apparently, the nearest ‘good’ men for the purpose were in 
England, over the border!) The convent seems to have suffered considerably 
from this disaster, and to have remained unoccupied until 1414 at least 
(tbid., 1413—16, p. 234). 
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to appear that the Franciscan sympathy for Richard’s cause was wide- 
spread and vocal: a friar from one of the Norfolk convents was impris- 
oned for preaching in favour of the former king,’ and a priest of Ware 
who had circulated a list of the names of men whom he declared ready 
to rise in favour of Richard was also arrested.1? A university convent 
is first known to have been involved when an aged Franciscan of Cam- 
bridge was accused by a woman of having spoken against the king: 
that the judge when the case came to court suspected some personal 
malice on the part of the accuser is perhaps implied by the triviality 
of the sentence, that the friar should fight the woman with one hand 
tied behind his back. The woman, indeed, was soon persuaded by her 
friends to withdraw the charge and nothing more is heard of the case;1* 
it seems likely, therefore, that few if any of the Cambridge friars shared 
the old priest’s subversive opinions, which themselves were probably 
harmless enough in fact. Early in 1402 reports were gaining widespread 
credence that Richard II was still alive, and it was about this time that 
the first execution of a Franciscan for treason occurred: a lay brother 
of the Aylesbury convent laid information against a priest of the house, 
alleging that he had declared himself ‘exceedingly glad’ that King 
Richard was alive. The priest-friar was brought before the king, and 
submitted to a cross-examination,'® from which it transpires that the 
friar favoured Richard as a benefactor of the Order, and opposed Henry 
in as far as he ought by right to be Duke of Lancaster and not king;** 
a jury found him guilty of treason and, together with a secular priest, 
he was executed. 

It is a significant fact (throwing, perhaps, some incidental light 
on the obscure question of the status of lay brethren in the friaries at 
this date) that friars could be found to inform against their brethren 


16 Ful. Hist., III, p. 389: his offence must have been slight, for he was 
handed over to the Provincial for correction. 


17 Walsingham, Annales, p. 339; Capgrave, Chronicle of England, 
pp. 278—9. The priest is not known to have been a friar, but the Franciscans 
had a house at Ware, and it is reasonable to assume that he was at least 
their confederate in this matter if not their confrére. 

18 The king was, it seems, assured by Archbishop Arundel that the case 
was not worth pursuing: Archiepiscopus Cantuariensis amicus fratris Regem 
pacificavit (Eul. Hist., UI, p. 389; cf. Davies’ Chron., p. 23). 

19 This is the first of the extraordinarily detailed and valuable accounts 
of coram rege proceedings relating to the friar conspirators which the source 
of the Eulogium presents. They must be regarded as genuine reports, written 
in the first instance either by an eye-witness or by one having access to the 
Coram Rege Rolls, with which the chronicler’s accounts closely agree. 

20 Ful. Hist., III, pp. 390—1; Davies’ Chron., pp. 23—4. The friar 
expressly denied that he had passed on the rumour that Richard was alive, 
or that he had incited the populace to revolt. 
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in religion: the lay brother of Aylesbury is not the only instance, for 
soon after was brought about in much the same way the betrayal of the 
Franciscan arch-conspirator himself. This was Fr Richard, or Roger, 
Frisby, a senior friar and Doctor of Divinity of the Leicester convent.** 
From his study in this friary, Frisby directed operations which sent 
friars southward to London and westward to Wales — and probably 
to the other points of the compass as well — stirring up the strong and 
confirming the weak in opposition to Henry; their work was done 
thoroughly, they collected donations, they carried letters to key men 
in the underground movement, and they spread rumours in the taverns 
on the way. There is no doubt that, by coordinating the efforts of the 
Welsh rebels with those of the disaffected elements in England, these 
friars were in a position to add greatly to Henry’s embarrassment, and 
there was no reason why — with the help of Providence — they should 
not have played an instrumental part in bringing about the overthrow 
of Lancaster. But Providence favoured Henry’s cause for this turn, 
and the friar conspirators were soon to have food for bitter reflection: 
tradet frater fratrem in mortem. Though the occasion for the quarrel is 
unknown, it is recorded that Frisby fell out with one of his confederates 
who, ‘aroused to wrath,’** went to the king, threw himself on the royal 
mercy, and revealed the whole conspiracy. Frisby was denounced 


(though not by name) as ‘an old Master in Theology who speaks evil 
of you [sc. Henry], and says that Richard shall wage war on you, and 


21 It has been assumed by every writer hitherto that Frs Roger and 
Richard Frisby were one and the same friar, whose Christian name was 
a little uncertain; but the confession of one of the conspirators, Fr Walter 
Walton, proves that in fact Roger and Richard Frisby were brothers, both 
of the Leicester convent at the time of the Minorites’ conspiracy (Coram 
Rege Roll, 3 Henry IV; printed in English Historical Review, xxxii, pp. 
560—1). From Walton’s deposition, it seems likely that it was Richard who 
organised the plot, although Roger also took a prominent part in its planning: 
but it is impossible to decide which of the brothers it was who achieved fame 
by stoutly confuting to his face Henry IV’s right to the throne — an import- 
ant episode to be discussed below. (Throughout my account I shall simply 
refer to him as Frisby.) It has been stated by post-Reformation writers 
that ‘Frisby’ was guardian of the Leicester convent at the time of his arrest, 
but for this there is no corroboration from contemporary sources: Leland 
(Collectanea, I, ii, p. 311) refers to the hanging of the ‘Master’ of the Friars 
Minor of Leicester at Tyburn, which is taken by Parkinson (Collectanea 
Anglo-Minoritica, i, p. 185) to refer to Richard Frisby, and to mean that 
he was guardian; but ‘Master’ may rather be taken to signify that he was 
a doctor in theology. Dugdale (Monasticon, ed. Stevens, VI, p. 1513) has 
it that the notorious friar was Roger Frisby, and in this he is followed by 
Dr Moorman (Grey Friars in Cambridge, pp. 177—8), who gives further 
biographical details relating to Roger Frisby, but who does not mention 
Richard. 

= £ul, Hist., 111, : sor. 
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that this is prophesied:’ it had been arranged by the conspirators that 
the informer himself and ten other friars of the Leicester convent (the 
elderly Frisby was seemingly not to have been one of them) were to 
join an assembly of five hundred men, clerical and lay, who would be 
mobilised on the common at Oxford on the vigil of St John Baptist, 
with intention to find and join the forces which Richard II was supposed 
to be collecting. 

Frisby and eight other friars of his convent were promptly arrested 
at the end of May,* the remaining two having escaped* together with 
many friars from other houses who had also been named. When the 
Leicester friars were brought before Henry he confined his attention to 
Frisby, who appears to have been the only one of them who had received 
an education sufficiently advanced to enable him to put forth a sound 
defence:** Frisby’s replies under cross-examination were bold, defiant 
and closely reasoned, and earned what appears to have been one of the 
king’s favourite jokes, ‘Be myn hed thou shalt lese thyne hed!’** After 
such an oath, a trial could be scarcely more than a formality; but in 
matters small and great at this time Henry was concerned to bring all 
that he did within the letter, if not the spirit, of the law. The confessions 
of Friar Walton and others had implicated others besides Franciscans 


in the plot, for when the trial was held at Westminster the eight friars 
appeared before the court in company with the Augustinian prior of 
Laund, with Richard II’s bastard brother Sir Roger Clarendon, and with 
a member of Clarendon’s household, all of whom confessed to having 
received letters stating that Richard was alive. The terms of the friars’ 
indictment are interesting: 


“You are indicted that you, in your hypocrisy and flattery and false 
lives have preached false sermons in which you did lyingly say that 
King Richard is alive, and did incite the people to seek him in Scot- 
land; 

‘And likewise in hypocrisy, flattery and false living you did hear 
false confessions, in the which you did enjoin the people by way 
of penance to seek King Richard in Wales; 


23 The names of seven Leicester friars who were arrested are known: 
Frs Robert Bekley, Robert Colman, Richard Frisby, Roger Frisby, Richard 
Grantham, John Mody, Walter Walton (P.R.O., Controlment Roll, 
3 Hen. IV, no. 43, m. 32; Cal. Close Rolls, 1399—1402, p. 527—8). 

24 They seem, however, to have been taken at Lichfield later, and 
executed: Eul. Hist., III, p. 394. 

#5 ‘Some of thaym were yong, and some olde and sympilly lettrid:’ 
Davies’ Chron., p. 24. 

% Jbid., p. 25; cf. Eul. Hist., III, pp. 390, 392. 
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‘Moreover . . . you did collect by begging a great sum of money and 
did send it to that traitor Owen Glyndwr, that he might come and 
overthrow the whole English tongue; 

‘Moreover, you sent into Scotland for five hundred men to be 

ready upon the plain of Oxford on the vigil of St John Baptist 

for the purpose of finding king Richard’.*’ 

It was not so easy as it had been in the case of the Aylesbury friar 
for the crown to secure a jury that would find the religious guilty: 
popular feeling was in a fluid state, and without doubt Frisby’s defence 
must have been more convincing than that of the earlier victim from 
Aylesbury; a man of great moral courage, forceful personality and real 
sincerity, it is clear from the chroniclers’ accounts that his demeanour 
earned him something of a martyr’s reputation. The original jury, 
composed of men from London and Holborn, refused to bring in a finding 
against the accused, so that at last a jury was impanelled from Islington 
and Highgate, districts more remote from the London friary where the 
Grey Friars were held in respect. Sentence of death was passed on all 
the defendants. At Tyburn, the friars seem to have acquitted themselves 
bravely, and the chronicler’s relation of the events is faintly reminiscent 
— as perhaps he intended it to be — of the Crucifixion: 


‘On Tyburn the Master [7. e. Frisby] preached a devout sermon on 
the text In manus Tuas, Domine, and swore by the salvation of his 
soul that he was no traitor to King Henry. And devoutly he prayed 
for those who were responsible for his death. And another of the 
friars as he was about to die said, ‘It was not, as our enemies say, 
our intention to kill the king and his sons, but to make him the Duke 
of Lancaster, which is what he ought to be.’ On the morrow, in the 
evening, there came one to the guardian of the Friars Minor saying 
that he would be able to bear away the bodies. And when they came 
they found the bodies lying in the hedges and ditches, headless; 
and sorrowing they bore them away to the friary. The Islington 
and Highgate men came to the friars weeping, imploring their pardon 
for what they had done, and averring that had they not declared 
them guilty they themselves would have been put to death.’** 
It is frequently noted that the executions took place without a word 
of ecclesiastical protest uttered; but it is difficult to see from whom an 
official protest should have come. Any serious protest from the pope, 
Boniface IX, could have been met by Henry’s threat to transfer his 


27 Eul. Hist., III, pp. 392—3; Davies’ Chron., pp. 25—6. 
28 Eul. Hist., III, pp. 393—4; Davies’ Chron., p. 26. 
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allegiance to Avignon, or at any rate to withdraw support from Rome; 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Arundel (although it is probable that his 
expectations of Henry had been disappointed to some extent) was the 
last person likely to protest at the liquidation of Richard IT’s supporters; 
and the Order’s Provincial, Zouche, whose policy was clearly concerned 
with directing the Franciscans’ energies into purely spiritual channels, 
had already done the most he could by appealing to Henry before the 
trial.?* 

The lack of official protest arises from the lack of ecclesiastical 
independence: the executions were intended to set an example of the 
king’s strength before the nation, and as such they were politically 
justifiable. Expressions of overt sympathy for the friars would not have 
been broadcast wisely at such a time;*° and yet, indications of subdued 
sympathy are not wanting.*! Apart from the steadfastness of the men 
of London and Holborn, and the contrition of the jury from Highgate 
and Islington, the more remotely situated continuator of the Croyland 
chronicle writes of the incident with words of praise for the friars,?* an 
unknown writer of York has it that Henry IV inhumaniter suspendi 
fecit... priorem de Launde et octo Deificos fratres magnae reputationis 
de ordine Fratrum Minorum,** and even Adam of Usk applies the epithet 
‘cruel’ to the friars’ execution.*4 The heads of the executed friars, after 
being impaled upon London Bridge, were sent to be exposed publicly in 
the towns of Aylesbury, Coventry, Northampton, Nottingham, Oxford,** 
Leicester and Stamford, where they remained until the end of 1404.** 

Virtually, the Franciscan plot to overthrow Henry had been sup- 
pressed: two more of the Leicester friars — perhaps those who had eluded 
the king’s men when they arrested Frisby — were caught near Lichfield 
by one of Prince Henry’s men and beheaded in that city,?7 and one 


29 Vide infra, p. 336. 

30 Even the continuator of the Eulogium seems to have thought it 
wise to follow his account of the execution with an anecdote against the 
Franciscans, as though to imply his dissociation from them: Eul. Hist., 
III, p. 394 (the friar and the fool). 

31 An intimation that popular feeling may have been very strongly 
on the side of the friars is contained in the general amnesty which Henry 
published shortly afterwards, on 3rd July (Rymer, Foedera, VIII, p. 268). 

82 Hist. Croyl. Cont., p. 495: Decem fratres ordinis minorum, viri utique 
famosi, et in sacra theologia Doctores honorati... 

33 Historians of the Church of York, II, p. 439. 

34 Chron. of Adam of Usk, p. 84. 

35 Cf. Eul. Hist., II, p. 394; it was Frisby’s head which was taken 
processionally into Oxford on the very day alleged to have been fixed for 
the gathering of 500 men to search for King Richard; a herald announced 
his crime. 

36 Cal. Close Rolls, r402—5, pp. 388—9. 

3? Ful. Hist., Ill, p. 394. 
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of the friars who had exposed the conspiracy was later caught by a 
Welshman and slain on the spot.** But at the Provincial Chapter held 
on 15th August 1402 — significantly, at Leicester — all the friars were 
prohibited on pain of life imprisonment to utter a word against the 
king ;*® and here the historical evidence for Franciscan support of 
Owen Glyndwr comes to an end. Glyndwr himself certainly recognised 
his debt to the Friars Minor and repaid it in December 1403, when he 
spared their convent in the sack of Cardiff,*° but it is clear that the 
friars of Cardiff were not at this date actively supporting him. The 
Lancastrian propagandists, however, were not slow to suggest that the 
successes of Welsh arms were to be attributed to an even darker plot 
of the Minorites, necromancy. The well-known story of the appearance 
on Corpus Christi day in 1402 of the Devil dressed as a Franciscan is 
first told by Walsingham, who was apparently so taken with its topical 
aptness that he retailed it in almost identical words in three separate 
chronicles.*! The Benedictine Walsingham was especially anxious to 
show that the Friars Minor employed necromancy in their support of 
Owen Glyndwr: he takes care to note the current rumour that they 
had conjured up by magical devices the weather that had proved so 
unfavourable to the English campaigns — and he adds, sarcastically, 
‘but God forbid that men living under so holy a Rule should be guilty 
of such things!’4? It may safely be assumed that Franciscan hostility 
towards Henry IV was confirmed rather than allayed by the executions 
of 1402: according to the Eulogium’s source about eighteen Minorites 
were amongst the numerous friars who participated in 1405 in Scrope’s 
revolt,‘ and half a century later the anti-Lancastrian spirit is still 
strong in a vigorous section of the Order, as may be seen from the most 
superficial study of many of Friar John Brackley’s letters in the Paston 
correspondence.** 

39 Tbid., p. 389. I have regarded this Chapter as taking place in the year 
1402, for reasons discussed in Appendix B below. 

40 Tbid., p. 401. 

41 Annales, p. 340; Hist. Angl., II, pp. 249—50; Ypodigma Neustriae, 
p. 394. This account immediately precedes the notice of the eight friars’ 
execution. 

42 Annales, pp. 343—4- 

43 Eul. Hist., Ill, p. 407. Cf. Hist. Croyl. Cont., p. 496: [Scrope and 
Mowbray] cum multitudine fratrum ordinis quadrifridi armatorumque manu 
copiosa in partibus Borealibus congregata... 

44 In October of 1460, the formidable Queen Margaret of Anjou was 
said to be intending to purge all the Minorites south of the Trent river 
because of their adherence in the wars of the Roses to the enemies of Lan- 


caster: Paston Letters, ed. J. Gairdner (1904), III, p. 228; cf. C. L. Kings- 
ford, Grey Friars of London, p. 21. 
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It seems clear that the Friars Minor spread sedition against Henry IV, 
not only in the pulpit and confessional (supposing every particular of 
the official indictment to be founded on fact), but openly in their 
conversations as well:** the gravity of the threat from this source was 
probably not over-estimated by Henry. What was the friars’ reason for 
supporting so vehemently the nebulous cause of Richard II? The 
Minorites were not alone in their stand against Henry IV; it is possible 
that one of the prime movers in the conspiracy was a canon of Bridling- 
ton, whose prophecy that Richard should return to wage war on Henry 
was alleged to have been developed by Frisby.** At all events, there were 
executed also two laymen, two secular priests, and Prior Walter de 
Baldocke of Laund together with the friars, according to the Eulogium’s 
account; and a number of Dominicans were also implicated.‘? But 
there is no doubt that the Friars Minor assumed active leadership in 
the organisation of the conspiracy. It is not necessary, however, to 
suppose from this fact that the Franciscans involved were ambitious 
for political power, although they joined forces with Glyndwr and, later, 
with Scrope. Rather may it be said that Glyndwr, the Percies, and the 
Friars Minor represent, respectively, the varying motives of Celtic 
nationalism, dynastic ambition, and political principle: the three 
movements differed in their positive aims, but were united in their 
negative aspect in as far as all their efforts were directed against the 
house of Lancaster. 

Once again — as on that famous occasion in 1258 — the English 
Franciscans had expressed a constitutional theory that was in advance 
of the generally accepted thought of the time. It is doubtful how far 
any concrete idea had by 1400 been formed of what constituted a legit- 
imate claim to the throne, especially when the deposition of an anointed 


45 Cf. the examination coram rege of John Sparrowhawk of Cardiff: 
Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxii, p. 559. 

46 Ful. Hist., 111, p. 391: Magister Frisby confessus est se exposuisse 
prophetiam quae dicitur cuiusdam canonici de Bridlington, juxta imagina- 
tionem suam. It is, however, just as likely that the reference here is to the 
well-known ‘prophet’ of the xiv.c known as John of Bridlington: I have 
been unable to discover any prophetic reference to Richard II in this writer’s 
published works, but it is not unlikely that Frisby’s ‘imagination’ adapted 
a text, originally relating to Edward II or Edward III, to fit the case of 
King Richard: cf. Wright, Political Poems and Songs, I, pp. 123—215; 
Gesta Edwardi de Carnarvan auctore Bridlingtoniensi (in Chronicles of Ed- 
ward I and Edward II, vol. Il). 

47 Cf. Victoria County History, Oxfordshire, II, p.1176. The Close, 
Controlment and Coram Rege Rolls show that a number of Dominicans, 
notably the priors of Winchelsey and Cambridge, were arrested, but on the 
whole the Order of Preachers remained loyal to Henry and received his 
— in the current struggle of the English Province against the Master 

neral. 
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monarch was involved: the principle of hereditary descent, although 

an important element in the argument of any claimant, was not uni- 

versally accepted as the final test of legitimacy, and the rex de facto 

was in a stronger position by far — provided he could maintain his 

actual power — than a claimant whose claim rested on right of collateral 

descent. In this instance, the very fact that Richard had been deposed, 

together with the fact that he was now dead, counted in Henry’s favour 

with the majority of his contemporaries far more than did the possible 

fact that Richard’s deposition had been theoretically invalid. The 

principles on which the Friars Minor based their opposition to Henry IV 

seem to have been more clearly-defined than was usual at that date: 

they were principles which did not admit of compromise with contempo- 

rary fact, and their nature may be deduced from the friars’ responses 

given under examination coram rege. That they felt a prior attachment 

to the person of Richard is indeed expressed,** but this must be regarded 

as a purely incidental argument — perhaps that which carried most 

weight with the less intellectual friars — for Richard is not known to 

have extended any singular favours to the Friars Minor.**® The clearest 

intellectual statement of the friars’ position is that given by Frisby: 

the Eulogium’s account of his cross-examination is worth quoting in 

detail5® — 

The King: ... Did you say that King Richard is alive? 

Frisby: I do not say that he is alive, but I do say that if he is alive 
he is the true King of England. 

K: He abdicated. 

F: He did abdicate; but under compulsion while in prison, and that 
is not a valid abdication. 

K: He abdicated right willingly. 

F: He would never have resigned had he been at liberty. And a resignation 
made in prison is not a free resignation. 

K: Even so, he was deposed. 

F: While he was king, he was captured by force of arms, thrown into 
prison, and despoiled of his realm, while you usurped his crown. 

K: I did not usurp the crown, but was duly elected. 


48 Eul. Hist., III, p. 390. 

4° His favour was reserved almost exclusively for the Dominicans, from 
whom he chose his confessors: v. B. Jarrett, English Dominicans, passim. 
Cf. Calendar of Papal Letters, V, p. 67 (indult that the clerics of the royal 
household may imitate the king’s custom of reciting the Dominican breviary 
daily). This, together with the fact that Richard’s body was originally buried 
at the Dominican house founded by him at King’s Langley (Ypodig. Neustr., 
Pp. 391), no doubt explains the adherence of some Black Friars to his cause. 

50 Eul. Hist., III, pp. 391—2. 
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F: An election is null and void while the legitimate possessor is alive. 
And if he is dead, you killed him. And if you are the cause of his 
death, you forfeit all title and any right which you may have to the 
kingdom. 

K: By this head of mine, thou shalt lose thine! 

From this it is clear that the friars were not taking their stand solely 

on the legitimist argument of lineal descent, although that in itself 

is the fundamental premise which is held to absolve the friars from 

a charge of treason — Henry should be, de jure, Duke of Lancaster, in 

which status the friars would be glad to recognise and honour him; but he 

could not be king while the ‘legitimate’ king still lived. Further to this, 
however, the Franciscans had applied moral principles to their knowledge 
of the manner in which Richard had been persuaded to abdicate ‘of his 
own will’ (or hilari vultu, as the Parliament Rolls have it), and found that 
the abdication in fact must be regarded in the circumstances as invalid. 

Consequently, a section of the English Province felt itself in conscience 
bound to do all within its power to unseat the usurper from his ill-gotten 
throne: this, at any rate, is the implied excuse of the friars who are 
examined. How widespread the conspiracy was, it is difficult to say: 
the three friaries in Wales were no doubt actively disseminating prop- 
aganda in the years 1401—2, but they were situated in what was 
known to be ‘enemy territory.’ The English convents definitely implicat- 
ed are those of Aylesbury, Leicester, Stamford, Nottingham and North- 
ampton, while the impaling of heads at Coventry and Oxford suggests 
that disaffection was rife in those houses also; in addition, the chroni- 
clers’ accounts implicate the convents of Cambridge and Ware, and one 
in the county of Norfolk which, although not named, must have been 
either Norwich or Walsingham. Seemingly, the friaries of the whole 
of the Midlands were involved, from West to East, with the conveniently 
central house at Leicester as the headquarters from which operations 
were directed by one of the Frisby brothers. There is some discrepancy 
amongst the chroniclers as to the total number of Minorites hanged: 
eleven are specified by the source of the Eulogium and by Adam of 

Usk; the Croyland chronicle mentions ten, Walsingham nine, while 

the historian of York and the compiler of Cotton Julius B. II** have 

only eight. There is no means of confirmation of the actual number 
executed for their names have not survived ;** neither is it possible to 


51 C. L. Kingsford, Chronicles of London, p. 63. 
52 In 1934, the late Dr A. G. Little (according to his notes deposited 
in the Bodleian Library) attempted to discover these friars’ names from 
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say what became of the other friars who were arrested, but who escaped 
execution. There is some indication that these friars were dispersed 
by the Minister Provincial to convents far removed from the seat of the 
conspiracy at Leicester,®* and it is conceivable that one of these, as an 
eye-witness, was the author of the source used by both the continuator 
of the Eulogium and Davies’ Chronicle from 1401 to 1412 — a period 
for which the affairs of the Friars Minor, both in England and on the 
continent, are treated in considerable detail. 


For these years, and more especially from 1401 to 1405, the Eulogium 
is a source of prime importance for the political history of the English 
Province. Its tone is remarkably free from partisan spirit, and it might 
well be extracted from an official register or chronicle of the Order. 
It is interesting to note that the writer suggests a direct connection 
between the conspiracy against Henry IV and the storm over Zouche’s 
Provincialate which followed soon after. Zouche had been elected 
Minister in 1400,°4 and it is safe to assume that he had lost no time in 
actively putting his reforming principles into effect. That he had already, 
by mid-1402, incurred widespread hostility within the Province is 
suggested by the king’s rejoinder to him at the time of Frisby’s trial, 
when Zouche appealed to Henry for mercy to be shown to the captives. 
Zouche pointed out that at the Chapter of Leicester he had forbidden 
all the friars to speak against the king. If he intended thus to suggest 
to Henry that he need fear no further trouble from the Franciscans, 
Henry’s reply shows that the undertones of war within the friars’ ranks 
had already reached his ears: ‘They are not willing to be punished by 
you, and therefore it is only right that they should receive their punish- 
ment from me!’5> The significance of these words seems not to have 
been noticed hitherto. 

Probably, Zouche considered that the treason trials afforded a 


an examination of the Controlment, Gaol Delivery and Coram Rege Rolls, 
and Early Indictments in the Public Record Office, but without success. 

53 Fr Robert Colman, for instance, who as a young friar was implicated 
in the plot by Walter Walton’s confession, and who later had a distinguished 
career, appears to have been at the Norwich convent soon after the friars’ 
conspiracy had been overthrown (Parkinson, Collectanea Anglo-Minoritica, 
i, p. 197, where the date 1426 is certainly wrong, and should rather be 1402 
or 1403; cf. Foss, Judges of England, IV, pp. 156—9); Norwich was on the 
outer fringe of the conspirators’ area, and is not certainly known to have 
been involved at all. Later he obtained his D. D. at Oxford, and was still 
there in 1419 (Cambridge, Corpus Christi Coll. Ms. 315, ff. 1b, 4b): by 1428 
he was back at Norwich (Fasciculi Zizaniorum, p. 417), so that he seems 
never to have been allowed to return to the scene of his crimes. 

54 Bodl. Ms. Arch. Seld. B. 23, f. 56: see above, footnote 5. 

55 Ful. Hist., Ill, p. 392. 
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further reason for intensifying his efforts to restore a centralised dis- 
cipline. At any rate, it was hardly more than a year after the Leicester 
Chapter that feeling against him reached its climax and precipitated the 
magnum scnisma valde scandalosum;** the immediate occasion of the out- 
break seems to have been the Provincial’s interference with the London 
convent’s election of its guardian. No details of this aspect of the contro- 
versy remain: no doubt Zouche’s intention was to retract the recently 
won privilege of the house to choose its own office-holders from any- 
where within the Province,’ for he attempted to fill the offices of 
guardian and lector with his own nominees. The friars resisted, with 
the argument that the Provincial had no special authority to revoke 
papal privileges; their appeal to the pope was not, indeed, successful, 
but Zouche decided — in view of the sympathetic attitude of the mayor 
and citizens of London to the convent** — not to pursue the matter 
any further. His opponents, however, concluded that he had over- 
reached himself to such an extent that his removal from office could 
be compassed, and secured the favour of the king; Zouche also tried to 
obtain Henry’s support, but was met with the accusation that he was 
creating a disturbance in the realm — a cruel blow to one whose chief 
concern seems to have been to ensure that the Franciscans should not 
dabble in secular politics. The Minister successfully vindicated himself 
by producing ‘letters from his Order which testified to his peaceful 
rule,’** whereupon the king revoked his support of the recalcitrant 
friars who were now (March 1405) pressing their case in the Roman 
curia. Fortune, in fact, favoured the latter, for the Generalate was 
vacant after the death of Alfieri,*° and in the circumstances the Pro- 
vincial’s adversaries were able to take advantage of the temporary 
disruption in the Order’s central government; their spokesman, an 


56 Tbid., p. 403. 

57 Arch. Franc. Hist., xliii, p. 171. This privilege gave to the London 
friary the pick of the Province’s most outstanding figures and ensured its 
continued importance for the future. A similar grace was obtained from the 
Minister General by the Norwich house in 1414, whereby the Custos of 
the Cambridge custody was bound to assign to the convent any of its 
nativi fratres who might be chosen each year (probably at the conventual 
chapter) by the guardian and friars of Norwich (Cal. Papal Letters, VI, 

. 484—5). 
o te and burgesses of the city testified that the only scandals caused by 
the friars in London had been occasioned by the ‘outsiders’ who had come 
into the city to be hanged (Eul. Hist., III, p. 404). 

59 Eul. Hist., Ill, p. 404. Probably the testimonial came from the 
Minister General, Henry Alfieri, who like Zouche was anxious to restore 
discipline within the Order. 

80 Annales Minorum, IX, p. 267. 


22 Franciscan Studies, 1957 
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astute if hot-headed friar,* went directly to the Cardinal Protector,*? 
and procured from him a commission appointing Frs Nicholas Fakenham 
and John Malet to hear the case against Zouche, with power to depose 
him if necessary and in that event to rule the Province themselves as 
Vicars Provincial until a successor should take office. It would be inter- 
esting to know who was responsible for the nomination of these com- 
missaries; Malet seems to have belonged to the ‘lax’ party,** so that his 
judgment was unlikely to be impartial. Falsenham, on the other hand, 
had preceded Zouche in the Provincialate,** and was probably by this 
date a man of venerable years** with a sound reputation for orthodox 
zeal and erudition: his name, moreover, is not mentioned by Zouche 
in his detailed indictment of those responsible for his ‘unlawful’ depo- 
sition, so that it may well be that Fakenham was appointed to the 
commission on the initiative of the Cardinal Protector in order to 
provide at least one member who was not the nominee of the ‘rebels.’ 
Be that as it may, the commissaries at once held a visitation in the 
convents involved,* and as a result of their findings decided that the 
Provincial had exceeded his powers in certain respects. Zouche was 
cited to appear before them at Colchester castle, to defend himself; 
he had, however, just returned from the General Chapter at Munich, 
in which Antony de Pereto had been elected Minister General (19th 
April), and had apparently been assured of Pereto’s support. According- 
ly, Zouche refused to recognise the validity of his citation to Colchester,*” 
and again departed overseas, leaving a Vicar Provincial in charge of 


61 Frater callidus bacularius Cantibrugie (Eul. Hist., III, p. 404). Ac- 
cording to Zouche’s account, Frs Robert Hardyng and Thomas Wollore 
went to central authority together (see below, Appendix A, p. 348 lines 
5—7) — Hardyng being stigmatised as radix et origo brige (p. 356 line 9). 

62 It is difficult to see who else could have been the ‘certain cardinal 
who asserted that the pope had verbally (viva voce) made him his commis- 
sary in this matter’ (Eul. Hist., III, p. 404), although the phraseology sug- 
gests some irregularity in the procedure. The Protector was Franciscus 
Carbonarius, Bishop of Sabina. 


63 He is one of those stigmatised by Zouche: see Appendix, p. 356 lines 
*: Fr Conrad Walmsley has suggested the possibility that Fakenham 


also was prejudiced against Zouche because the latter had been elected 
Minister in his place. 


65 See above, footnote 6. 

66 Ful. Hist., III, p. 404: commissarii visitabant quosdam conventus. 
These were probably the convents whose privileges had been assailed by 
Zouche, but apart from London there is no mention of any convent by name. 

67 Doubtless he felt, with some justification, that the appointment 
of a commission to enquire into the whole dispute should have been t- 
poned until the Munich Chapter assembled, and that the haste of the callidus 
bacularius to secure an enquiry without reference to the Order’s head or 
representatives was proof of his opponents’ insincerity. 
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the Province. He was wise to leave the country, for once again his 
opponents secured the support of the secular arm,** and issued sum- 
mons for a Provincial Chapter to meet at Oxford on 3rd May 1405. 
The proceedings of this Chapter are shrouded in obscurity, and it is 
impossible to say how many of the friars eligible to attend did in fact 
obey the summons; according to the source of the Eulogium, Zouche’s 
Vicar forbade any friar to attend the Chapter at Oxford, whereupon 
the commissaries obtained royal writs commanding the friars ‘to come 
to the Chapter at Oxford for the reformation of religion.’ It is possible 
that attendance was poor, for although Fakenham and Malet pro- 
nounced Zouche’s deposition, they did not proceed to the election of a 
successor; it may be inferred, therefore, that the Chapter was deemed 
not to be sufficiently representative of the Province as a whole for 
its acts to be valid or acceptable — and this in itself would be sufficient 
to show that Zouche’s following was not inconsiderable. Perhaps it 
is not too much to say, even upon evidence so largely inferential in 
character, that the opposing camps were roughly equal in strength. 

At all events, the impasse between Zouche and the Protector’s com- 
missaries was soon overcome, for on 6th June 1405 Zouche was formally 
reinstated as Provincial by Antony de Pereto at the request of the 
Cardinal, who was now ‘better informed.’*® But it must have been 
clear that, for all his zeal, Zouche could not command the obedience 
of the Province as a whole; when Antony de Pereto was sent by Gregory 
XII on a mission to the northern states of Europe, he took the oppor- 
tunity while visiting England in the summer of 1407 to make a first- 
hand survey of the internal condition of the English Province. In- 
evitably, he came to the conclusion that a prerequisite for the restoration 
of the Province to unity was the resignation of Zouche. It was arranged, 
doubtless as a face-saver, that Zouche should be provided with a bishop- 
ric, and in these circumstances the Provincial voluntarily offered to 
Pereto his resignation in August 1407: three months later he was pro- 
vided to the see of Llandaff. But conscientious doubts as to whether 
he had by his resignation shirked his duty to the Order led him early 
in 1409 to open the correspondence which now sheds so much light on 
the unhappy details of these years. 


68 Ful. Hist., 111, p. 405: Fratres informaverunt archiepiscopum Cantua- 
viensem contra ministrum graviter, et similiter Regem, qui crediderunt eis. 
Zouche apparently visited Siena, where he sought the advice of Angelo 
of Siena, a friar prominent in the Order: cf. the opening words of Zouche’s 
letter to Angelo, infra, p. 349—50. 

69 Bullarium Franciscanum, VII, no. 513: the bull, Regis Pacifici, 
dated 8th March 1406, by which the pope confirmed Zouche in his office. 


22° 
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During the course of the whole episode, Antony de Pereto seems 
to have been sympathetic towards Zouche:?° yet it is significant that 
the man who was immediately elected to succeed him in the Provincial- 
ate, and against whom the invective of Zouche’s letters to the curia 
is principally levelled, was Fr William Butler, who had emerged in the 
maelstrom as leader of the opposition to Zouche’s policy. Of Butler’s 
career before his election we know little,7! and our kowledge of his 
part in the displacement of Zouche is supplied almost entirely by 
Zouche’s own pen — an extremely biased account in which it is neces- 
sary to read between the lines. The bulk of Zouche’s accusations is 
concerned with the attempt to justify himself by denigrating the charac- 
ters of his opponents, and by demonstrating the invalidity of the 
proceedings whereby he was deposed to make room for Butler. The 
salient fact emerges that there was within the English Province a 
number of what for want of a better term we may call ‘pseudo-Ob- 
servants,’?? and a struggle between them and the lovers of privilege 
for control of the provincial policy. The letters which Zouche sent to 
the English proctor William Swann at the papal curia treat of the whole 
affair in great detail. But the essential core of the whole incident is to 
be revealed by the light which the Continuation of the Eulogium throws 
upon Zouche’s account of his interview with Butler on 18th December 
1406.7* The seemingly impartial account of the Eulogium makes it 
clear that Zouche’s action in the subtractio privilegiorum et antiquarum 
consuetudinum, however laudable in intention, was high-handed and 


70 It is not easy to see why Zouche turned against Pereto; he brings 
charges against the General of hypocrisy and simony (infra, p. 350 line 15), 
but produces no evidence; from Pereto’s letter to Henry IV (tnjra, p. 359 to 
360) it is apparent that Zouche had been pressing specific charges against 
him, which the General thought necessary to refute. Conceivably, Zouche 
felt that since his rival Butler had succeeded him in 1407, Pereto had 
pandered unworthily to the wishes of the laxer brethren — possibly the 
charge of simony is intended to imply that Pereto had been bribed to 
arrange the election of Butler. 

71 No record of his ordination has survived. He was Regent at Oxford 
in 1401, and lectured against the translation into English of the Scriptures 
(Little, Grey Friars in Oxford, p. 254; the text of his determination contra 
translationem Anglicanam is given in full by M. Deanesly, Lollard Bible, 
pp. 401—18). The now lost Catalogus Illustrium Franciscanorum gives him 
the title Flos universitatis temporibus suis (Little, op. cit.). A list of writings 
attributed to him is given in Wadding-Sbaralea, Scriptores Ordinis Minorum, 
i. 103 

Pat The term is coined to indicate that these were the friars who were 
concerned to adhere as closely as possible to the intention of the Rule, 
but who displayed none of the separatist tendencies of the continental 
Observants. 

78 Ms. Arch. Seld. B. 23, f. 56b (infra, p. 358 lines 4—5); Eul. Hist., III, 
Pp. 403. 
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arbitrary in execution, omnia intendens ad libitum suum nova ordinare. 
When Zouche, after his deposition at the partisan Chapter of Oxford, 
was reinstated officially on 8th March 1406, he doubtless felt himself 
justified yet again in renewing his efforts to enforce a strict observance 
of the Rule: it was in the following December that Butler, then one 
of the discreti of the Province and a man of prominence in ecclesiastical 
circles,7* came to Zouche and sought his permission to leave the Order 
and become a monk of the Benedictine abbey at Abingdon, allegando 
se non posse paupertatem et communem vitam fratrum observanciasque 
dicti ordinis regulares observare.** Here, in fact, is England’s reflection 
of the struggles which were rending the Order on the continent. 


At first sight, it seems that our sympathies must lie with the re- 
forming Provincial; not only, however, does the Eulogium suggest 
that Zouche’s methods were lacking in that quality of charity which 
St Francis demanded in his Ministers,7* but Zouche queered his own 
pitch when he proceeded to retail the most unconvincing rumours 
concerning Butler’s spiritual life: ‘by the judgment of many’ he holds 
heretical views on the Blessed Sacrament; and again, ‘it is said’ that 
for many years he has not celebrated Mass, pretending that he suffers 
from chronic headaches.*? So that it is more than likely that the words 
which Zouche puts into Butler’s mouth when asking for his letters 
dimissory to another Order do not adequately convey to the reader the 
true purport of his ipsissima verba. One may reasonably conjecture that, 
in fact, Butler intimated to his Provincial that if the Order were to be 
subjected to a regimen of such arbitrary nature, contrary to long- 
standing usage and contrary to the wishes of a majority (or at least 
a large minority) of the friars, then he for one must ask to be allowed 
to pursue his vocation under another superior. Zouche, it may be sup- 
posed, sincerely considered himself justified in representing Butler as 
‘tending rather to avarice than to poverty;’ but it is not to be expected 
of a mediaeval litigant that his deposition before the curia will do 
justice to his opponent’s point of view. 

At any rate, it is clear that the question of the regular observance 
in general, and of poverty in particular, were issues that did appear 
in the ranks of the English friars, and that took on for a few years at the 


74 Zouche himself notes that Butler was chosen by the English hierarchy 
to determine on the Schism at St Paul’s during the Council of London in 
1408, although he turns the fact against Butler. 

75 See Appendix below, p. 358 lines 5—9. 

76 Regula Bullata, cap. x. 

77 See below, p. 358 lines 10o—12. 
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beginning of the fifteenth century an acute significance. The question 
remains to be answered, why did the conflict, of which there is scarcely 
any hint either before or after the provincialate of Zouche, flare up so 
suddenly ? It is hard to believe that the responsibility can be laid entirely 
at the feet of Zouche himself: certainly his personality must have 
contributed much to the acrimony of the incidents involved, but it is 
scarcely possible that the Minister Provincial should not have had a 
considerable following in the Province.7* One of the most notable 
phenomena of the time, which may account for this unprecedented 
preoccupation with the question of regular observance, is the spate 
of popular anti-mendicant literature — chiefly of Lollard inspiration?® — 
which appeared at the end of the fourteenth century, and lasted well 
into the fifteenth before it virtually died out. The principal theme of 
this literature consists in the constantly reiterated charge that the friars 
are hypocritically professing a Rule which they do not practise, and 
from William Woodford and ‘Daw Topias’ (the Dominican John Wal- 
singham) to Reginald Pecok and the confuters of Philip Norris the 
mendicants were busily producing a stream of counter-propaganda. 
If the friars were touchy when faced with criticisms of their fidelity 
to the Rules of their Orders from outsiders, it was hardly to be wondered 
at that the exacerbation of Zouche’s criticisms from within should 
precipitate a crisis. The spirit of dissension could further have been 
aggravated by the political disturbances of 1401—2 in which, as has 
been seen, friar could inform against friar. Or again, the papal schism, 
with its attendant possibilities of dividing the loyalties of the friars 
between rival popes (each of whom had his corresponding Franciscan 
General), could have been a subject of discord; and not the least inter- 
esting of the facts which Zouche’s letters reveal to us is that, as Bishop 
of Llandaff, he could dissociate himself from the action of the entire 
English hierarchy when in the Convocation of 1408 it decided to repudiate 
the Roman obedience. Since Butler also played his part in Convocation 
at this time, it will be worth while to survey briefly the impact of the 
schism on the English Franciscan Province, as far as it can be gauged. 


78 By the Constitutiones Narbonnenses (1260) the election of a Provincial 
was to be effected by the votes of the discreti delegated by the convents 
and the magistri. 

79 The most vociferous and numerous tirades against the mendicants 
come from the pens of the followers of Wyclif (that is, those who drew their 
inspiration from his example, whether or not he would himself have ac- 
knowledged them as his followers). Their charges invariably present a two- 
fold argument: (a) that the mendicants’ rules are unnecessary, as implying 
the insufficiency of the evangelical precepts for the Christian life, and (b) 
that the friars seek every occasion to evade the provisions of their rules. 
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Professor Perroy has noted that the papal schism had little direct 
effect on the organisation of the mendicant orders, most of whose 
members throughout Europe adhered to the Roman obedience.*® But 
the problem of devising a means to end the schism was one which was 
undeniably urgent and although the intellectuals of England were slow 
to approach the problem it was an English Franciscan who made the 
first notable attempt to arouse the universities to action, and himself 
to put forward a concrete proposal: this was the earlier Minister Pro- 
vincial, Nicholas Fakenham,*! who on 5th November 1395 delivered 
at Oxford his determination on the Great Schism, a scholarly treatise 
in which he examines the conciliar theory, and more particularly the 
doctrine of epikeia as propounded by Henry of Hesse at Paris. Fakenham 
acknowledges that hitherto only Paris has made any effort to resolve 
the calamities besetting ‘our mother the Roman Church,’ and that his 
express purpose in writing is ad excitandum filios matris nostre Uni- 
versitatis Oxontie to seek a solution. Professor Jacob cites the determinacio 
of Fakenham as an indication of the depth of English concern with the 
problem of Church unity from this date onwards:* there is certainly evi- 
dence, from the number of manuscripts extant, that Fakenham made a 
deep impression in English ecclesiastical circles,** although there is little 


to show that any English Franciscan actively followed up the lead which 
Fakenham had given. However, the absence of evidence in this case 
may be misleading, for Fr William Butler — of whose predicatory 
reputation little is now known save that he indeed had a reputation — 
was sufficiently prominent to secure his selection as preacher at the 
Council of London, 23rd July 1408: the Council had been convened 


80 Perroy, L’ Angleterre et le Grand Schisme d’Occident, p. 94: “L’élection 
de leurs dignitaires, leurs chapitres généraux, ne furent point désorganisés 
par la défection des clémentins.’ (The English Cistercians and Cluniacs, 
on the other hand, were cut off from their superiors by the schism.) It is, 
however, true that a certain amount of confusion was introduced by the 
fact that rival Generals were appointed or confirmed by rival pontiffs, with 
rival administrations, each of whom summoned General Chapters. 

on ee erroneously concludes that his real name was Falrenham 
(op. cit., p. 367 

# = Bulletin re John Rylands Library, xv, p. 361, n. 3; cf. Perroy, op. cit., 
pp. 367—370. Fakenham himself states that he is writing by command 
of Richard II, whose high esteem he enjoyed. 

83 The determinacio is contained in Brit. Mus. Ms. Harl. 3678, f. 188; 
the text in Arch. Franc. Hist., i and ii, was edited from mss. in Vienna and 
Rome. There is also an early xv. c copy at Lambeth Palace (Ms. 194, ff. 29 
to 57), originally from Christ Church, Canterbury, which the catalogue 
describes as ‘in an excellent hand, with fine ornaments... a fine copy 
executed doubtless for a dignitary ;’ two other treatises De scismatis sedatione 
are included in the same ms. In the xvi.c Leland saw a copy of Fakenham’s 
determinacio at Westminster Abbey (Collectanea, IV, p. 49). 
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in order that the English Church might decide on the best course of 
action to pursue for the ending of the Schism, and Butler’s thesis was 
that which the Council adopted, that allegiance should be withdrawn 
from Gregory XII. Butler, who had just come back from the Franciscan 
General Chapter held at Aquila in June, was himself reflecting the 
policy of the whole Franciscan Order: in 1407 the Minister General, 
Pereto, had been sent as a papal nuncio to the nations of northern 
Europe in order to enlist their support in behalf of Gregory, who had 
agreed to resign whenever his rival Benedict XIII might do so. In this 
mission Pereto for his part was apparently completely successful, but 
the refusal of Benedict to resign when it came to the point rendered 
the whole plan abortive. Thus it was that the cardinals, in the circum- 
stances, concluded that the only way to restore unity in the Church 
was to make peace among themselves, and then to convene a General 


Council which should depose both the pretenders to the pontifical 
throne. 


It was at this juncture that Pereto called a General Chapter to be 
held at Aquila, to determine whether the Order as a whole** should 
continue in the obedience of Gregory, or whether it should adhere to 
the cardinals’ party. Although the decisions of this Chapter are not 


recorded, subsequent events make it clear that the Order withdrew its 
allegiance from Gregory, for although on 20th November following 
Gregory deposed Antony de Pereto, and appointed Angelo Salvetti 
de Senis as Vicar General, Pereto had sufficient support to enable him 
to continue as de facto General of the Order. But, while Butler and his 
Province continued in obedience to him and (together with the Ecclesia 
Anglicana) transferred allegiance to the Conciliarists,** there was one 
notable dissentient, John de la Zouche, ex-Provincial and now Bishop 
of Llandaff, who refused to abide by the decision of his brethren, both 
secular and religious. The motives of Zouche in maintaining his loyalty 
to Gregory are not easy to determine: as one who was so tactlessly and 
intransigently wedded to the cause of the regular observance, he would 
appear to have been a staunch legitimist, and as such would naturally 
refuse to sacrifice dogmatic principle upon the altar of conciliarist 
expediency. On the other hand, it is true that the situation in which 
he found himself as a result of his earlier policy as Provincial was ad- 
mirably served by the fact that his principal opponent, Butler, had 

84 The anti-General John Bardolini, elected by the adherents of Bene- 
dict XIII in 1403, had an inconsiderable following. 


85 Butler was said by Zouche to have set out to the Council of Pisa in 
1409: see Appendix below, p. 356. 
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repudiated the undoubtedly legitimate claimant to the papacy: to 
suppose that Zouche was determined in the course he chose simply 
by the fact that Butler chose the opposite course is to suppose that 
a personal animosity took precedence in his mind over his loyalty to the 
Order, to the English Church, and to the cause of unity. That he was 
indeed obsessed by the sense of a personal injury which he considered 
to have been done him is evident from the tone of his letters,** but it 
is still possible to interpret his individualistic attitude after the Council 
of London as the conscientious stand of a Quixote in the face of over- 
whelming odds. More than this cannot be said. 


It will have been seen that the first decade of the fifteenth century 
had been a difficult period for the Order in England, during which the 
affairs of the Province had reflected to a remarkable degree contemporary 
conflicts in both Church and State. Once the central figure of internal 
discord had been removed, with Zouche’s elevation to the see of Llan- 
daff, the Province seems to have settled down once more to its normal 
routine — with a brief disturbance in 1431 over the deposition, already 
mentioned, of Roger Downe — until the wars of the Roses again pro- 
duced a political cleavage within the friars’ ranks. The letters which 


Zouche wrote in order to salve his conscience after ignobly accepting 
defeat, and which are here printed in Appendix A, were apparently 
forgotten in the excitement and confusion which attended the birth- 
pangs of the Conciliar Movement after its period of gestation. The 
letters did not achieve any discernible object, neither the ruin of Butler 
nor the further advancement of the cause so close to Zouche’s heart. 
But we may be grateful to him for having written them. 


DEREK W. WHITFIELD 
Kampala, 


Uganda. 


86 See Appendix, passim. 
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APPENDIX A 
Documents from William Swann’s Letter Book.®? 
Letter i (fol. 55: 28th February 1408]/9)** 


Venerande discrecionis viro Magistro W. Swann in Romana Curia 
liberetur. 


Salutem in domino Sempiternam. Carissime in Christo vestre dilec- 
tioni precipue in qua semper pre ceteris singulariter confidimus: noti- 
ficantes in principio huius scripture laudetur deus nos fore in bona 
corporis sospitate moram trahentes in foresta de Den ubi habemus 
quamdam Rectoriam**® nobis pertinentem que appellatur Newlonde, 


87 The letter book contains copies of correspondence which passed 
through the hands of William Swann in his capacity as English proctor 
at the papal curia. The present writer was first led to an examination of 
Swann’s correspondence by an article of Professor E. F. Jacob’s referring 
to it, “To and from the Court of Rome in the early fifteenth century,” in 
Studies Presented to Mildred K. Pope (1939), pp. 163 ff. Much of Swann’s 
correspondence has been copied in an execrable hand, and apparently, 
in extreme haste: errors are many and manifest —- words omitted, gram- 
matical inconsistencies, etc. On several occasions lines have been duplicated 
by error, and then deleted, so that it is possible that elsewhere lines or 
phrases have been omitted (this would account for the seemingly defective 
sense in places): there is evidence, too, that in some cases at least, the 
copyist’s practice was to have letters dictated to him (e. g. in one instance 
in certis was written for insertis). In these circumstances, the task of tran- 
scription from the ms. has been exceedingly protracted and exacting, and I 
must record a very real debt of gratitude to Fr Conrad Walmsley for the 
assistance, advice and stimulating comment which I have received from 
him; his experience and knowledge have been constantly at my disposal 
in tackling the more difficult problems, palaeographical and exegetical. 
A few queries inevitably remain in the text, but they do not detract from 
the continuity of the whole. 

The letter book contains only one other Franciscan item: on fol. 11 is 
a copy of a mandate, dated 30th June 1419, to Llewellyn Biford, ‘Bishop 
of Bangor resident in the curia,’ to consecrate the Franciscan Walter Formay 
as Bishop of Ross in Ireland (cf. Bull. Franc., VII, p. 512; Ann. Min., X, 

298). 
a 88 The only date given in the text is ‘the last day of February:’ the 
year is inferred from internal evidence. Antony de Pereto was deposed from 
the Generalate on 20th November 1408 by Gregory XII (Holzapfel, Manuale 
Historie O. F. M., p. 620), who appointed Angelo of Siena as Vicar General 
of the Order — an office which he held either until Pereto was restored by 
Alexander V, or until William Gianettini de Suvereto was appointed as 
rival General to Pereto by Gregory XII: both these events occurred in 1409. 
Zouche speaks of the appointment of Angelo of Siena in Pereto’s stead as 
an unconfirmed report, so that he must have been writing within a few 
months of the event. Hence the letter must belong to 28th February 1408/9. 

8® Zouche was provided to the see of Llandaff on 13th November 1407 

(Bull. Franc., VII, 527); he received the temporalities of his see on 7th June 
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ibique quasi intendimus expectare de statu utique vestro prospera 
atque felici expedicione ceterorumque amicorum in Curia summe 
optantes in causis vobis commissis per successum temporis plenius 
informari: literas vero vestras cum quadam cedula interclusa nobis 
directas recepimus ad magnum nostrum solacium congaudentes diuersas 
etiam literas super varijs materijs vestre discrecioni transmisimus si 
ad manus vestras vere peruenerint temporibus retroactis.*° Fertur enim 
apud nos fratrem Antonium de Pereto quondam sacris ordinis fratrum 
Minorum Ministrum generalem per dominum papam fore ab officio 
absolutum,*! cuius causam penitus ignoramus, loco cuius frater Angelus 
de Senis est per eumdem dominum papam vicarius eiusdem ordinis 
constitutus.*? Et siue sic siue non fuerit ab officio absolutus, cum appel- 
lacione nostra contra eumdem in Anglia facta procedatis secundum 
quod vobis videbitur faciendum. Sicut frater Willelmus Botyler® dicti 
ordinis in Anglia ut pretenditur gerit officitum nomen et personam 
ministeriatus prouincialis dictorum Fratrum Anglie et eadem pro- 
uincia fratrum eorundem est nobis pro causis ordinis multipliciter in- 
debitata, ac idem Minister prouincialis est persona communis omnium 
hinc vestram rogamus affeccionem singularem® quatenus si contingat 
dictum F.W.B. ad partes vestras accedere sibi dignemini obuiare fun- 
dando vos super veritate, evidenciis manifestis et duobus publicis 
instrumentis infraclusis; vt cum necessario fuerit cunctis appareant 
evidenter neque vincat vos per blandamenta ipsius seu fallacias vel 


1408 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1405—8, p. 442; cf. Cal. Close Rolls, 1405—9, p. 403), 
and was consecrated bishop on 12th August in the same year (Gams, Series 
Episcoporum, p. 193). 

90 There seem to have been omitted here some such words as penitus 
ignoramus: see the following sentence in this letter and the first sentence 
of letter 2. 

*1 Antony de Pereto exercised the office of Minister General from his 
election by the General Chapter at Munich on 16th April 1405, in succession 
to Enrico Alfieri (A nalecta Franciscana, II, p. 225), until his death in Decem- 
ber 1420 (cf. Cal. Papal Letters, VII, p. 179). At the time of his election, the 
small minority of friars owing allegiance to the Avignon papacy already 
had their own anti-General, Bardolini; when Gregory XII deposed Pereto, 
he appointed as General William Gianettini (1409), but Pereto continued 
to command the obedience of practically the whole Order, with the support 
of the Pisan Popes Alexander V and John XXIII. When the Schism was 
ended, with the election of Martin V, all factions within the Order united 
in accepting Pereto as Minister. Thus Pereto was virtually Minister General 
of the Order continuously for over fifteen years, although between 1409 and 
1417 he was technically an anti-General to whom the great majority of the 
Order (Zouche being the only English exception known) owed obedience. 

82 Angelo of Siena was elected Minister General by the Chapter General 
of Forli, 1421, in succession to Pereto (Holzapfel, op. czt., pp. 80, 95—6, 620). 

%3 Ms. Boryler. In letter iii below, Zouche gives in detail his reasons 
for regarding Butler’s election to the Provincialate as invalid. 

%4 Ms. singulam rem. 
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tergiuersaciones quascumque et blanda colloquia venustas siue pulcri- 
tudine decorata et coloribus variis depicta uerborum, seu promissio 
eiusdem infructuosa quare omnimodam possibilem securitatem soluendi 
et satisfaciendi predicta debita recipiatis de eodem sicut firmiter obligatur. 
Si insuper fratres eiusdem ordinis, videlicet Robertus Hardyng et 
Thomas Wallare®* dicto Ministro associati, ad Curiam seu ad cetum 
dominorum Cardinalium accesserint®* causa procurandi graciarum 
qualiumcumque, qui quum quondam fuerint capitales nostri emule 
et tocius Brige inter fratres versate in regno Anglie et exorte, quod 
nullomodo permittatis neque fieri aliquod quod fiat in nostri preiudicium 
seu gravamen vna cum assistencia Reuerendissimi in Christo patris et 
domini nostri singularissimi Cardinalis de Vrsinis®’ nos sibi specialissime 
commendando ac suum camerarium salutando. Feria iij.a ad octo dies 
proxime post pascha in sede nostra landauensi intendimus installari®* 
domino concedente. Valeat vestra discrecio semper nobis cara in eo 
qui est omnium virorum salus. 

Scriptum apud Newlonde in foresta de Den vitimo die Mensis 


februarij. J. Episcopus landauensis. 


Letter ti (fols. 54—54b: 12th March 1408]9).*° 


Discreto viro et Magistro Willelmo Swan. 

Salutem in domino sempiternam. Carissime in Christo vestre af- 
fectioni precipue in qua pre aliis singularem (f. 54b) gerimus confiden- 
ciam: facimus manifestum nos diuersis vicibus elapsis super variis 
materiis vobis multas literas post vestrum recessum de Anglia! dire- 


%5 Further details relating to these two friars are given below, in letter iii. 

%6 Zouche had apparently heard that Butler and his two associati were 
about to set out for Pisa, and suspected that they were going to seek favour 
either at Gregory’s curia, or with the assembly of Cardinals preparing for 
the Council; both Gregory and the Cardinals were then at Pisa. 

®7 Giordano Orsini was Protector of the Order of Friars Minor from 
1405 until 1438 (Huber, Documented Hist. of Franc. Order, I, p. 934). 

88 The date for Zouche’s installation in his cathedral was fixed for 
16th April 1409 — another indication of the anterior date of this letter. 

®° The date of this letter is inferred from the reference to the General 
Council, which was held between 25th March and 7th August 14009: it is 
clearly written before the Council ended, and is dated on the feast of St Gre- 
gory (12th March) from Newland. The rectory of Newland was one of the 
temporalities of Zouche’s see, which were not released to him until June 
1408. The letter must therefore have been written on 12th March 1408/9. 

100 Tt may be supposed that Swann had been in England in July 1408 
for the Council of London, perhaps as an observer for Gregory XII, from 
whom the Council withdrew obedience: Gregory elsewhere describes Swann 
as Secretarius noster, in a letter dated 1412 (Ms. Arch. Seld. B. 23, f. 59b). 
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xisse si vero ad manus vestras adhuc pervenerint penitus ignoramus. 
In quibusdam continentur duo instrumenta sub signis Notarii nostri 
cum certis Summis debitorum nobis pertinencium per diligenciam 
Fratris Willelmi Botyler Ministri ordinis fratrum minorum in Anglia 
elinandum? et secundum tenorem dictarum literarum cum earundem! 
habueritis faciatis debitum complementum. In aliis eciam literis con- 
similia instrumenta Fratrem J. Oundelle’® eiusdem ordinis in Anglia 
concernentia consimiliter habentur super quibusdam, idem fiat iudicium 
in omnibus cum honore. Primitus tamen dictas literas de statu nostro 
et aliis germano vestro londonie per suam diligenciam vobis deferendas'™ 
fecimus liberari: insuper vestram dilectionem intimius rogamus qua- 
tinus!®> literas infraclusas Reuerendo patri intitulato,1% si ita fuerit 
in rei veritate, sicut asseritur nobis in Anglia, si poteritis personaliter 
liberetis sin autem per aliquem discretum virum ita tamen propter 
causas certas, nullo modo fiat per manus fratrum ordinis supradicti. 
Si forte, quod absit, contingat aliquem fratrem eiusdem ordinis, siue 
secularem quemcumque, de Anglia in concilio generali contra personam 
nostram, statum!®? vel honorem quicquid attemptare, cum vnanimi 
assistencia Reuerendissimi in Christo patris et domini singularissimi 
domini Cardinalis de Vrsinis ceterorumque nostrorum amicorum in 
Curia eisdem aduersariis dignemini omnibus vestris viribus obuiare. 
Valeat vestra dilectio nobis cara in omnium salvatore qui vos semper 
dirigat in agendis. 

Scriptum apud Newelonde in foresta de Dene in festo beati Gregorij, 


calamo festinante. J. Episcopus lendamensis. 


101 Possibly the reading here should be terminandum, but the sense 
is the same in either case; certain debts are to be paid off by Butler who 
is now the legal, if not the rightful, head of the Province (cf. Franciscan 
Studies, xi, pp. 234—7). 

102 Sic for easdem. 

103 Further information concerning this friar is given below, p. 351 
lines 12—1I3. 

108 Sic. 

10 Ms. guatinus. 

106 The letter enclosed — to be passed on by Swann to Angelo of Siena 
if he is indeed Vicar General — is that which follows (letter iii). 

107 Ms. statam. 
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Letter iti (fols. 55b—56b: 12th March 1408/9)*°* 


Religioso viro Magistro Angelo de Senis sacri ordinis fratrum Mino- 
rum ut creditur vicario generali atque sacre pagine professori. 

Salutem et sinceram in domino caritatem venerande Magister pro 
vestris solacijs nedum in Capitulo generali apud Monachum celebrato’°* 
verumeciam in proprio conventu vestro natiuo apud Senis multipliciter 
nobis exhibitis pariter et ostensis vestre benignitati nobis predilecte 
gracias proferimus viscerosas licet diuina permittente gracia sumus 
ad Curam ecclesie landauensis ex gracia sanctissimi in Christo patris 
et domini Gregorii pape xij. juxta votum domini Regis Anglie iam 
promoti tamen nedum secundum habitum et hominem exteriorem 
verumeciam et interiorem zelum ordinis merito gerimus quantum cum 
quondam eramus ad omnes eiusdem ordinis vestri observancias arcius 
obligati et conferuencius domino gratulamur quo ut intelleximus amota 
ypocrisi multipliciter similata"® pravitate symoniaca F. A. de P. in 
capite paupertatis altissime constituti vestram discrecionem religiosam 
eidem prefici in singularem ordinis reparacionem, promotionem bono- 
rum!!! atque depressionem necessariam perversorum, huic cum deo 
teste nec liuore inuidio sed pura ducti consciencia desolacioni ordinis 
antedicti in prouincia Anglicana compassi ex quibusdam factis predicti 
F. A. de P. et suorum complicium™? vestre discrecioni de statu supra- 
dicte prouincie lamentabili significare compellemur prout in quibusdam 
articulis cedule infracluse insertis verius continetur: vestram paterni- 
tatem attencius requirendo sic tum exanimo velitis respondere et prout 
ex cura vobis commissa vos noscitis obligari, quatinus premissis articulis 
et eorum sequelis diligenter pensatis de remediis pro loco et tempore 
opportunis dignemini providere; et si vestre discrecioni (f. 56) videatur 
faciendum commissarios de dicta provincia constituere aliquos de 
subscriptis!!* seu omnes vestra auctoritate plenarie fulcites et reforma- 
cionem premissorum excessuum et consimilium coniunctim uel diuersim 


108 The full date of this letter is given at the end by Zouche. 

108 The Chapter General was held at Munich in April 1405. 

110 Sic. 

111 Ms. banorum. 

112 Zouche seems to have concluded that, since Pereto had eventually 
persuaded him to resign the Provincialate, he was as much of a hypocrite 
as Butler and his supporters, who throughout the whole affair were the 
General’s ‘accomplices.’ 

118 The commissioners whom Zouche would have reopen the case of 
Butler’s election will be seen to be all of his own party, whom Butler had 
removed from office after he became Provincial. It seems that Zouche is as 
reluctant to admit an impartial investigation as his opponents had been in 
1404. 
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prout opportunitas exegerit et vtilitas requirit perficere poteritis gra- 
ciose. Valeat vestra clemencia nobis cara in omnium pastore cui con- 
tinue™* vos dirigat ad Gregis vobis commissi debitum regimen et ad 
vestrorum fidelium obedienciam filiorum. 

Scriptum in domo habitacionis nostre apud Newelonde in foresta 
de Dene**® Regni in festo beati Gregorij pape, Anno domini M.*CCCC®* 
octauo secundum computacionem ecclesie Anglicane, et nostre con- 
secrationis Anno primo. 


Johannes Episcopus landauensis. 


Stephanus Birlingham™* qui fuit personalis socius Ministri™!? et 
custos Cantebriggie et custos custodum bina vice." 


Johannes Oundelle*® qui fuit custos Eboraci, 

vna vice et semel custos custodum 

Willelmus cornhille’*® Bacillarius et fuit custos noui castri 
Robertus Burtone™* qui fuit custos oxonie 

henricus Burtone'*? qui fuit custos londonie 

Robertus phelip'?* qui fuit custos Bristollie 


Johannes Symmartone!™ Bachillarius qui fuit custos Wy- 
gornie 


fratres 








114 Ms. continuie. 

115 Ms. Vene. 

116 No other reference to this friar has yet been discovered. 

117 According to the Farinerian Constitutions promulgated at the 
General Chapter of 1354 (Arch. Franc. Hist.,xxxv; Bull. Franc., V1, pp. 639 
to 55), the Provincial must be accompanied by a socius on all his journeys: 
the socius had no vote in the General Chapter, but had certain functions 
to perform if the Provincial were to die or become in any way incapacitated 
(Consts. Far., vii, 62; xi, 8, 12). 

118 In England there were seven custodies. At each General Chapter 
one Custos attended from each Province as representative of the rest, with 
the title of Custos custodum. Hence, a friar who had been Custos custodum 
bina vice would have attended two General Chapters of the Order, which 
were held at intervals of not more than three years (Consts. Far., xi, 1). 

119 Ordained acolyte in 1376, he was at York convent when ordained 
subdeacon and deacon in 1377 (York Reg.; reference ry le by 
Fr Conrad Walmsley, indicated hereafter by the initials F. C. 

120 Described as cursor theologie when licensed to preach and hear 
confessions in York diocese, 30th August 1398 (ibid.; F.C. W.). 

121 At Leicester convent when ordained subdeacon, 1372, and at Not- 
tingham when priested, 1376 (Reg. Ep. Cov. & Lichf., Stretton: cf. Fifty 
Earliest Engl. Wills, p. 48). 

122 At London <. when ordained acolyte and subdeacon, 1382 
(London Reg.; F.C. W 

123 A Robert Philippe was admissus in York diocese, 7th May 1401 
(York Reg.; F.C. W 

104 Perhaps the John Kymmertone of Gloucester friary who was or- 
dained priest in 1383 (Reg. Ep. Hereford., Gilbert, p. 157). 
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De Cathedra Oxonie 


Thomas haukeswyke!*5 war 
Robertus Wicheforde1** Magistri 
Ricardus birlyngtone!?? 
Thomas godfrey’?? 


et fratres 


Bachillarii 


De Cathedra Cantebrigie 


(si alius racione senectutis 
non possit ipsum onus subire) 
et fratres { Heinricus Grenebourghe??® 
Johannes Attehaghe!? 
Johannes Wygenale!* 

| Willelmus Mathew'* 


Robertus Russcimpondene?®® vel | 


Magistri 





Bachillarii 


Nos frater Johannes, diuina permittente gracia Episcopus lan- 
dauensis in regno anglie, manu propria subscribendo fatemus!** quod 
dum eramus in officio Ministeriatus fratrum Minorum regni antedicti 
per septennium constituti'** de prescriptis xv.cim uel xvj. fratribus 
nihil Sinistrum in fama uel conversacione reperimus quin immo inter 


125 Ordained subdeacon, 1366, and priest, 1374, in Durham diocese 
(Durham Reg.; F. C. W.): he was one of the diffinitors of the Province who 
invoked the aid of the secular arm to arrest certain friars who had apostatised 
by reason of the dispute over Zouche’s Provincialate (Cal. Close Rolls, 
1405—9, p. 63). ; 

126 Of Canterbury convent when ordained subdeacon and deacon, 1378 
(Canterbury Reg.; F.C. W.). 

127 Nothing is known of this friar. 

128 A Robert Russenden was ordained deacon in 1353 (F.C. W.), so 
that he would have been about 70 years of age in 1405. 

128 Henry Greneborow was a friar of Coventry in 1375 when ordained 
priest (Reg. Ep. Hereford., Courtenay, p. 56); he was guardian of that house 
in 1406 when he was licensed to hear confessions in the diocese of Lichfield 
(Reg. Ep. Cov. & Lichf., Burghill, f. 158). He was not described as guardian 
when his licence was renewed on 16th May 1407 (F.C. W.); he was at 
Worcester convent in October 1408 when licensed for confessions in Wor- 
cester diocese (Reg. Ep. Wigorn., Peverell, f. 4). The words in parenthesis 
mean that if Russcimpondene (alius) is too old to undertake the responsibility 
Grenebourghe is proposed to take his place. 

130 Otherwise unknown. 

131 Of London convent when ordained priest, 1393 (London Reg.; 
F.C. W.). 

138 i Reading convent when ordained acolyte, 1388 (Reg. Ep. Winton., 
Wykeham, I, p. 317), he was at Cambridge when ordained subdeacon, 1390, 
and deacon, 1391 (Moorman, G. F. in Cambridge, pp. 194—5). 

388 Sic. 

134 This supplies the date (1400) of Zouche’s election to the Provincialate, 
and must correct Little’s list (Franciscan Papers, Lists and Documents, 
p. 198). 
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omnes patres prouincie ipsos’** inuenimus Fratres sincere continue 
discrecionis exquisite et zelum quantum feruidum sue religionis habentes 
excepto fratre Willelmo Cornhill antedicto qui quondam fuerat mali- 
ciose diffamatus cuius diffamator postea meruit ‘de falsitate conuinci.'* 


Isti sunt articuli per vestram discrecionem 
diligencius considerandi 


In primis de modo electionis F. A. de P. et promissis'*? per eum et 
suos amicos et quomodo promissa seruantur non oportet vestram 
discrecionem aliquatinus informari.1** 


F. A. de P. procurata ambassiata sanctissimi patris domini Summi 
pontificis modum ad Regem Anglie*® ad instanciam quorumdam 
peruersorum emulorum Ministri prouincialis et prouincie regni**® 
intrauit statim sub sigillo suo publicando per totam prouinciam Mini- 
strum prouincialem per summum pontificem esse absolutum et nulla- 
tenus restituendum, cuius falcitas'*! cito post patenter erat declarata 
in presencia duorum Episcoporum,'** et fratrum tocius prouincie ex eo 


135 Ms. ipsas. 

136 Cf. Consts. Far., vii, 49. 

137 Ms. premissis: either reading would make sense (though the sense 
would not be the same). Promissis is preferred here in view of the use of 
promissa in the same sentence. 

138 Ms. informare. 

139 Cf. Eul. Hist., III, p. 409; Cal. Papal Letters, V1, p. 94; Raynaldus, 
Ann. Eccles., XVII, p. 308; Rymer, Foedera, VIII, p. 488; Cal. Close Rolls, 
1405—9, p. 217. Each Minister General was bound by the Rule of 1223 
(cap. x) to visit the whole Order once during his period of office: Benedict 
XII set the period during which each Province was to be visited once at 
ten years (Bull. Franc., VI, p. 35), but excluded the Provinces of Ireland, 
Romania and the Holy Land as inaccessible. The only General besides 
Pereto known to have visited the English Province in the middle ages was 
Leonardo de Giffone, in 1375 (Brit. Mus., Ms. Add. 47214, f. 20), so that 
it is possible that the usual practice was for Visitors with delegated powers 
to be employed, although these were only permitted by the Statutes in case 
of the General’s sickness. At all events, the fact that Pereto visited the 
English Province twice, in 1407 and again in 1412, is indication of the 
gravity of the crisis which had arisen under Zouche. 

140 These words in ms. could equally well be transcribed Ministro 
provinciali et provincie regimini. 

141 Sic. 

142 Tn his letter to Henry IV (letter v below), Antony de Pereto identifies 
the two bishops: they were Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Henry Bowet of Bath and Wells. The Bishop of Winchester seems at all 
times to have been one of the three episcopal Conservators of the Order’s 
privileges in England, to whom appeal might be made by the friars when 
their special rights were assailed: cf. Reg. Ep. Winton., Wykeham, II, p. 176 
(1335); tbid., p. 347 (1383); J. Gage, Hist. of Suffolk; Hundred of Thingoe, 
Pp. 251 (1419); Great Chron. of London, ed. A. H. Thomas, p. 319 (1502). 


23 Franciscan Studies, 1957 
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quod bulla super quam se fundabat contra ministrum nunc militabat.14* 
Item ex eo quod dictis aduersarijs tempore et loco dictum Ministrum 
accusandi ipsemet A. eiusdem ministri declarauit innocenciam atque 
ipso ad officium nunc restituto omnes eiusdem aduersarios sibi submisit 
ac postea eius resignacionem spontaneam acceptauit.'4 

Item dictus A. conuocatis fratribus'*® p2r eum pro alterius Ministri 
eleccione facienda ipsemet contra statuta ordinis sine conuentuum 
prouincie assensu uel premunicione aliqua nullo deffectu ex parte 
conuentuum** eorundem precedente, sua auctoritate pretensa in hac 
parte omnes quasi discretos prouincie mutauit et loco eorum nouos 
instituit ad libitum partis (f. 56b) cui primitus adherebat non obstante 
quod potestas vlitimi Capituli prouincialis per prius lichefelde cele- 
brati#? in manibus diffinitorum usque ad tempus illud inclusiue re- 
manserat; Vnde et discretorum antedicti Capituli auctoritas nullatenus 
expirabat, deinde vero mediantibus premissis discretis sic pretense per 
eum institutis'* eleccionem Ministri fratris Willelmi Botyler celebrauit. 
Item iste pretensus minister sic per pretensos discretos electus postea 
congregato Capitulo prouinciali in Cantuaria celebrato™® omnes Custodes 
prouincie, excepto tantum vnum!*° et maiorem partem aliorum vocalium 
absoluit?*! pro eo quod noluerunt eligere in diffinitores personas per 


eum pro diffinitoribus nominatas. 


143 Tt is impossible to say to which bull Zouche here refers, or in what 
way it could apply to Butler equally as to Zouche. If all that Zouche says 
is true, Pereto must have had a preconceived prejudice against him, and to 
have confirmed him in office only with reluctance (under pressure from the 
episcopal Protectors) and until he could persuade him to resign. 

144 This shows that Zouche resigned while Pereto was still in England, 
probably at the Provincial Chapter in which Butler was elected, 15th August 
or 8th September 1407. 

145 J. ¢. at the Provincial Chapter. (This letter supplies the places of 
meeting and — by inference — the dates of a number of Chapters hitherto 
unkown. Dr Little knew only of the Oxford Chapter in 1405 between the 
Chapter of Leicester, in 1401 or 1402, and that at Bury St Edmunds in 1412: 
Franc. Papers, Lists & Documents, p. 215.) 

146 Cf. Consts. Far., x, 6. 

147 The Chapter at Lichfield must have been held in August or Septem- 
ber, 1406. 

ust This is the crux of Zouche’s case against Butler, and against Pereto — 
viz. that the Minister General had replaced the discreti in the Provincial 
Chapter by his own nominees (the discreti formed the major part of the 
voting body in the Chapter, and were supposed to be elected independently 
by each convent before the Chapter met), whose election of Butler was 
therefore invalid. 


149 This Chapter at Canterbury was held in August or September, 1408. 
15® Sic. 

151 Absolved, i.e. removed from office. Butler apparently found that 
six of the seven Custodes and a number of other vocales were opposed to his 
policy. But his removing them may mean no more than that they had 
originally obtained office through Zouche’s influence. 
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Item dictus Minister pretensus per suas, honestas et bone fame 
personas notabiles et valentes in ordine persequitur eas citari coram 
pretenso generali faciendo, molestando, deprimendo et ab omni regimine 
prouincie atque prelacia penitus amouendo et loco earum personas 
infirmas notatas et infames ad regimen ordinis et prelaciam promouendo 
easdemque et personales suos consiliarios statuit in agendis. 


Exempla patent in subscriptis 


Frater Robertus Hyndone**? magister in consilio magistrorum et 
custodum fuit per dictum magistrum'* accusatus et subscriptoribus 
suis et omnium magistrorum et custodum carceri adiudicatus cui tamen 
in eleccione non multum post ipse solus in electionem ministri dedit 
vocem suam et post ea Idem Robertus personalis dicti Ministri con- 
siliarius fuit. 

Item Frater Robertus chambreleyn™ magister fuit conuictus de 
falsitate sub manu propria et sigillo suo™*® coram consilio magistrorum 
et custodum in Capitulo Eboraci celebrato'* eodem ministro pro tunc 
ibidem presente, et tamen eundem F. Robertum minister nominauit 
pro diffinittore®’ capituli Cantuarie celebrati. 

Item Frater Johannes Malet magister** per eundem Ministrum fuit 


152 This friar seems to have held office continuously from 1391 to 1397 
as guardian of the London house (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1388—g2, p. 522; Cal. of 
Letiey Book H (City of London records), p. 390; Kingsford, Grey Friars of 
London, p. 204): he was ordained acolyte and subdeacon in 1366 (Winchester 
Reg.; F.C. W.). 

153 Sic for ministrum; or perhaps for dictos magistros (in consilio) ? 

154 At Winchester convent when ordained subdeacon in 1369 (Reg. Ep. 
Winton., Wykeham, I, p. 257), he was guardian of the London friary in 1403 
(Kingsford, op. cit., pp. 57, 207). On 24th June 1408 he received a bill of 
exchange for liv li. to travel abroad (Cal. Close Rolls, 1409—13, p. 442); 
this was too late for him to have been attending the General Chapter at 
Aquila this year, but it is possible that his journey was in some way con- 
nected with the quarrel with Zouche. In 1413 he again appears as guardian 
of London, when he was an examiner at the trial of Sir John Oldcastle 
(Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, III, pp. 329 ff.: Foxe has called the Dominican 
Provincial Thomas Palmer a Franciscan, and Chamberlain a Dominican). 

155 Possibly he had misused his seal as guardian of London. 

186 Since Chamberlain was guardian in 1403, the Chapter of York at 
which he was convicted must have been held in 1404: this confirms the 
account (and the chronology at this point) of the Eulogium, which says 
that the trouble within the Province broke out when Zouche tried to interfere 
with the appointment of the London convent’s guardian in 1404 (Eul. Hist., 
III, p. 403). 

1b7 Sic. 

158 Underlined thus in ms. This is almost certainly the John ‘Mallert’ 
who, with Nicholas Fakenham, was commissioned in 1405 to enquire into 
the dispute over Zouche (Cal. Papal Letters, V1, p. 78), and who held the 
Visitatorial Chapter at Oxford in which Zouche was declared deposed. It 
is natural that Zouche should take the opportunity to pillory him. 


23° 
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accusatus de non dicendo®*® et nunquam apud prouinciam declaratus 
et tamen eundem malet pro diffinitore suo in capitulo suo nominauit 
et eum quasi per vnum diffinitorem habuit. 

Item Frater petrus Russelle*® magister accusatus est coram toto 
cetu magistrorum et custodum in capitulo lichfelde celebrato et sub- 
scripcione ipsius ministri magistrorum et custodum carceri condemp- 


natus et tamen hunc quasi per vnum in Capitulo suo pro diffinitore 
habuit. 


Item Frater Robertus Hardyng’* qui fuit radix et origo brige in 
prouincia nostra et accusatus de furto notabili, falsificacione sigilli, 
lapsu carnis multorumque consimilium et propter haec per diffinitores 
in Capitulo Cantebriggie’** carceri adiudicatus; Jam factus est per 
eundem Ministrum suus consiliarius personalis et iam mare transiuit 
cum ipso uersus bononiam ad cardinales ad agendum si quid possit 
contra summum pontificem ut creditur. 

Item Frater Nicholaus Banastre!** desuspectus fuit de furto notabili, 
de apostasia et exempcionem sibi ad ordinem procurauit; nam** per 
eundem ad studium et Cathedram Cantebrigie pro bachillaureato est 
ordinatus. 


159 Tit. ‘was accused of not telling.’ Fr Walmsley suggests that Malet 
was guilty of having failed to reveal a transgression committed by his socius: 
cf. Consts. Far., vi, 3 (Caveant fratres omnes a suspectis consortiis... et 
quicumque contra fecerint a sociis accusentur): ibid., vii, 42, where provision 
is made against ‘sequestratio’ (... arctetuy ad veritatem dicendam); ibid., 
vii, 47, in which the phrase is tenetur dicere gardiano. 

160 In Hereford diocese when ordained acolyte, 1378, subdeacon 1379, 
and deacon 1380 (Reg. Ep. Here}., Gilbert, pp. 135, 137, 145); further refer- 
ences are in Little, Franc. Papers, Lists & Docs., p. 200; G. F. Weare, 
Friars Minor of Bristol, p. 60; Script. Ord. Min., I, p. 193; Suppl. ad Script., 
p. 608. He was elected Provincial, probably in the Chapter of August 1414 
(cf. Cal. Papal Letters, V1, p. 465), and resigned in August 1420 (ibid., VII, 

. 179). 

é fet According to Zouche a thoroughly disreputable character, and the 
biggest mischief-maker in the Province. When Zouche had been reinstated 
in office in 1406, Harding was one of those who refused to acknowledge his 
authority, and on the information of Zouche and the definitors of the Order 
a royal warrant was issued for his arrest for apostasy on 18th September 
1406 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, r405—8, p. 238). In February 1408/9, after Zouche 
had become bishop, Harding and Fr Thomas Wollore had made their way 
to the curia, or (as Zouche here says) to the cardinals, in order to procure 
more of the privileges against which Zouche had inveighed (v. supra, p. 348 
lines 5—8), and to work for the overthrow of Gregory XII; they received 
licence for a bill of exchange value ten marks on 8th February 1408/9 
(Cal. Close Rolls, 1409—13, P. 444). 

162 If the Leicester Chapter were held in 1402 (v. Appendix B), this 
Chapter probably met in Cambridge in 1403. 

168 A Nicholas Banastre of Winchester convent was ordained priest 
in 1397 (London Reg.; F. C. W.): Dr Moorman does not include him amongst 
the friars known to have been at Cambridge. 

164 Sic for iam? 
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Item Frater Radulphus Braddene!® fuit per eum carceri adiudicatus 
et de facto incarceratus per dictum Ministrum; iam in custodem Oxonie 
est promotus. 

Item Frater Thomas Wollore’** fuit carceri adiudicatus et de facto 
incarceratus per consilium custodie sue,'*? et fractis carceribus per 
auxilium fratris Roberti Hardynge supradicti,** et in Capitulo generali 
ex precepto generalis fuit per vos incarceratus Fratre Willelmo iam 
Ministro tunc discreto Anglie’*® ad id personaliter pro tunc agente post 
in conuentu suo proprie ipsum lectorem constituit et postea in conuentu 
londonie ipsum personalem consiliarium habuit et per eum quasi tota- 
liter, ut dicitur, fuerat regulatus. 

Item idem pretensus Minister tempore Conuocacionis generalis 
Episcoporum et cleri tocius regni nostri determinauit in scola sancti 
pauli londonie,’7° loco scilicet principaliori tocius regni, de scismate 
ecclesie plura inferens contra statum domini Summi Pontificis multum 
capitose et nimium indiscrete.17! 

Nos Johannes, permissione’?? diuina in regno Anglie Episcopus 
landauensis, quondam minister fratrum Minorum in regno antedicto, 
asserimus manu propria subscribendo quod dictum fratrem!7* Willel- 


165 No other record of this friar is known. 

166 Of Newcastle convent when ordained priest in 1379 (Durham Reg.; 
F. C. W.). His anxiety to support the privileges which Zouche so strongly 
opposed may perhaps be understood, since he had himself in 1399 been 
granted a dispensation to hold a benefice (Cal. Papal Letters, V, pp. 212, 


167 If Wollore belonged to the Newcastle custody, the Custos at the time 
of his imprisonment may well have been Zouche’s partisan William Cornhill 
(supra, p. 351 line 14), who in his turn may have been falsely accused by 
Wollore: this, if true, might explain why Zouche does not name Cornhill’s 
diffamator, nor Wollore’s custody — he does not wish to associate the names 
and thus expose a personal feud which, if known, would detract from the 
value of Cornhill’s support. 

168 It seems that Wollore, who had probably been convicted in the 
Chapter at York in 1404, was helped in his escape by Harding in order that 
they might go overseas together to the Minister General to procure a com- 
mission; but when they arrived at the General Chapter in Munich Wollore 
was once more imprisoned and put into the custody of Butler as one of the 
English discreti. Zouche had already won Angelo of Siena over to his side. 

169 Butler was elected discretus presumably in the Provincial Chapter 
held next before it, viz. that of York, 1404. 

170 The Council of London, 23rd July 1408, attended by Butler as 
preacher (cf. Fuller, Church History of Britain, p. 400, where he is called 
John Botell, ‘General’ of the Friars Minor), and by Zouche as Bishop-elect 
of Llandaff. 

171 Butler had preached on the text Vos vocati estis in uno corpore 
(Fuller, op. cit.), and had urged that as France had withdrawn allegiance 
from Benedict XIII, so England should repudiate Gregory XII, in order 
that both claimants to the papacy should be forced to resign. 

172 Ms. promissione. 

173 Ms. fratrum. 
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mum Ministrum pretensum nec rite electum, ut dictum est, nec ad 
ordinis regimen habilem reputamus, eo quod eius conuersacio magis 
dominium quam Ministerium, auariciam quam paupertatem sectare 
videtur ;174 in cuius euidenciam specialem, anno domini M®CCCC® vj?°, 
xviij®?75 mensis decembris, dum adhuc eramus in officio ministeriatus 
constituti, dictus frater W. instanter a nobis petiit literas dimissorias 
ea intencione, ut asseruit, ut monachus fieret in Abachia!’* de Abyn- 
gedone iuxta Oxoniam, lincolniensis diocesis, allegando se non posse 
paupertatem et communem vitam fratrum obseruanciasque dicti 
ordinis regulares obseruare. Insuper iudicio diuersorum de sacramento 
altaris heresim sapit, eo quod ut dicitur a multis annis missam non 
celebrauit, infirmitatem capitis intendendo, cum tamen ad maris peri- 
cula discrimina viarum et alia maiora se ultra!”* offerendo nullam videtur 
infirmitatem penitus allegare. 


Letter iv (fol. 59b: 20th March 1408/9)**" 


Reuerendo in Christo patri domino J. Episcopo landauensi domino 
meo precipuo. 


Reuerende in Christo pater et domine mi post debitam recommen- 
dationem. Nuperrime literas v. p.!78 gratanter recepi que vere michi 


fuerunt non mediocriter graciose maxima cum nouerim vestram in- 
columen ducere vitam: narratis in illis magnam pecunie quantitatem 
huc ad Curiam transmisisse per nuncios pro quampluribus fiendis 
expensis et in specialitate pro quadam certa exhibicione largienda 
domino meo ac eciam michi. Vnde vobis clare notifico neque dominum 
meum neque me de predictis a dictis nuncijs aliquid recepisse, et hoc 
nulla alia causa scribo nisi quod vestri amore doleo vos pecuniam illam 
cum nuntijs tam nequiter amisisse. Recepi nummorum?’® vestri parte 
michi per Magistrum regulariter assignatum et inde v. quas valeo 


174 Zouche has set out to show that Butler is unsuitable to govern the 
Province because he lacks the essential spirit of the Rule in regard to humility 
and poverty. Even the cautiously restrained account in the Eulogium, how- 
ever, shows that (while nothing could be said against Zouche’s devotion 
to Evangelical Poverty) his opponents found him equally overbearing in 
the exercise of his office: cf. supra, p. 341. 

175 Die omitted. 

198 Sic. 

177 This letter was written from the curia at Pisa; Gregory XII left 
Pisa before the Council opened on 25th March, so that the letter was almost 
certainly written on 2oth March 1408/9. It refers to the payment of ex- 
penses incurred in the prosecution of Zouche’s case. 

178 Vestre paternitatis. 

179 Minor gratuities, the accepted means at that time of hastening 
processes in the curia: cf. Cal. of State Papers, Milan, 1385—1618, p. 162. 
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gracias refero pro magistro Willelmo Swan'*® quidquit valui feci vti 
pro omnibus vestris continue faciam diligenter deprecans denique p. v. 
ut in omnibus vestris negociis prout hactenus fecistis placeat me intro- 
ductorem vestrum et procuratorem omnimode deputare et ego quidquid 
expediet pro vobis curabo solicite tamquam pro me ducere ad effectum. 
Dominus vos augeat et conseruet pronus semper ad omnia grata v. p. 
pisis. die xx. Martij. Vestre paternitatis seruitor Nicholaus de leonibus.1** 


Letter v (fol. 106: 22nd March 1408/9 or 1.409/10)*** 


Serenissimo ac Invictissimo Principi et domino domino H. illustris- 
simo Regi Anglie et Francie ac domino Hybernie. 

Serenissime princeps ac Invictissime domine, Maiestati Regie 
vertice nudato et flexu genu reuerencie honorem cum plenitudine 
deuotionis ad eandem. Non oblitus qui mihi clemencia Regia liberali 
largitate contulit beneficiorum, Victoriosissime Rex atque gloriosissime 
princeps, semper auidus attentusque perseuero si quomodolibet agere 
vel complere sufficerem, quod ante oculos vestre Regie maiestatis 
placere possit. Ob cuius intuitum et ymaginem eciam vestri Regni 
Incolas meis ullo umquam loco vel tempore carere** aut indigere per- 
mitterem auxilijs, favoribus et consilijs opportunis et parvitati mee 
possibilibus. Verum quia relacione cuiusdam Anglici nomine Willelmi 
Swann aure dolenti percepi quod animo Regio instillatum fuerat me ea 
que desponderam Reverendo patri et domino fratri Johanni Zouch 
dei gracia Episcopo Landauensi in presencia Reuerendissimorum domi- 
norum Wyntoniensis et tunc Bathoniensis Episcoporum minime tenu- 
eram uel seruaueram, exoro humilibus quibus possum precibus ut in 
fidem talis infamie regalis clemencia non veniat quia omnia et seruaui 
seruarique artissimis iussitionibus imperaui. Nisi forte querela consur- 
geret de hiis que ad iusticiam commutatiuam pertineret in ordine 
debitorum dandi recipiendique rationes circa que nec vestra Regia 


189 Swann had possibly already departed from Pisa with Gregory, 
leaving Nicholas de Leonibus to look after his outstanding correspondence. 

181 Nicholas de Leonibus was one of the signatories in 1406 of an Instru- 
mentum confectum in Conclavi super unione Catholica (Wilkins, Concilia, 
III, pp. 286—8); he was present at the Council of Constance: cf. St Alban’s 
Chronicle, 1406—20, ed. V. H. Galbraith, p. 7. 

182 This letter from Pereto to Henry IV (a copy of which must have 
been procured by Swann) is difficult to date. It refers to Zouche’s con- 
secration (August 1408), so that the earliest possible date is 22nd March 
1408/9; the reference to Pereto’s visit to England might relate to his first 
visit (1407) or his second (1412); but since it is written from Pisa, whence 
Alexander V left for Rome in October 1409, the most probable date for the 
letter is 22nd March 1408/9. 

183 Ms. carerere. 
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intencio nec mea iurisdictio ut puto se extendebant nisi inter partes 
per debitam satisfactionem concors vnio nasceretur. Ceterumque in- 
hibiciones'™ aliquas dederim quod a fratribus et in conuentibus et extra 
conuentus in debita reuerencia et honore haberetur et teneretur nec 
veritate quidem fulcitum est, absit hoc a mente mea ymmo summa 
hilaritate promotus sum cum in die consecrationis audiui ipsum tantis 
honoribus a Regali beneuolencia fuisse sublimatum. De monialibus 
monasterii vestri Londoniarum cognoscat excellencia regia me nichil 
eis iussisse nichil innouasse nichil inhibuisse nichil statuisse aut indixisse 
nisi quod data paternali benedictione ut mos est ortatus sum ut cursum 
huius vite labilis tali astucia atque arte dirigerent ut animas suas Christo 
lucri facerent quas velut leo rugiens dyabolus satagit occupare, vt 
tandem seruatis votis et regula mererentur brauium percipere vite 
future.**> Et si secus animus vester regius hausit vel accepit sciat omni- 
moda illud carere veritate. Semper subiectus corone vestre ad prompti- 
tudinem omnimodi famulatus me eidem humiliter atque ordinem meum 
fiducialiter recommendo. Valeat cum summa prosperitate status vester 
Amen. 
Datum Pisis die xxij. mensis Marcij. 


V. R. maiestatis affectuosissimus orator frater 
Antonius generalis Minorum. 


APPENDIX B 
The Date of the Leicester Chapter. 


The Provincial Chapter held at Leicester in the opening years of the 
fifteenth century has hitherto been assigned to the year 1401,1** but 
it seems more likely that it actually took place in the year following. 
It is mentioned only by the continuator of the Eulogium Historiarum,'*? 


184 This seems to imply that, even after his resignation from the Pro- 
vincialate and his elevation to the episcopate, Zouche’s enemies in the Order 
continued to ostracize him in a manner that caused him embarrassment. 
Possibly Butler had let it be known that Zouche had accepted his bishopric 
without permission of the Minister General, an offence against the Con- 
stitutiones Farineriae (vii, 69) for which the perpetrator was to be shunned 
by all the members of the Order; but there can be no doubt that Pereto 
approved of Zouche’s provision to Llandaff. 

185 Nothing further is known of a visit by Pereto to the Minoresses of 
London. A letter of confraternity survives which was granted by Pereto 
to the Abbot and convent of Burton upon Trent, and dated 26th June 1412 
from the Minoresses’ convent at London (Marquess of Anglesey’s Mss., 
No. 631); but this, of course, does not prove that the General did not visit 
the nuns in 1407. 

186 Vide Little, Franc. Papers, Lists & Docs., p. 215. 

187 Vol. iii, p. 389. 
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who did indeed place it under the year 1401: . . . codem anno capitulum 
generale'** Fratrum Minorum celebratur Leycestrie in festo Assump- 
tionts. 

An examination, however, of the passage in the chronicle which 
contains this statement will at once show that a number of events 
of the years 140I1—2 are confused, and the same events are related later 
in their correct chronological sequence: if, for example, we take the 
text of page 389 in the third volume of the Eulogium and compare it 
with pages 391—4, we shall at once see that the continuator has careless- 
ly copied his text from two sources — the second considerably more 
detailed than the first — without any attempt at integration; so that 
in fact the narrative at this point in the chronicle has been duplicated 
by the unwary continuator. 

In the first account, on page 389, the capture of Lord Grey of Ruthin 
is noted as taking place in 1401, in the same year as the Leicester Chapter 
of the Minorites, and in the same year as the executions of the Francis- 
cans. It is known, however, that Ruthin’s capture actually took place 
in the spring of 1402, and the executions in the summer of the same year, 
so that it looks as if all three events have been misplaced under the year 
1401 in the Eulogium, and should belong to 1402. 

Further support is lent to this hypothesis by the likelihood that, 
following the discovery of Frisby’s plot in May 1402, Zouche would 
combine a visitation of the disaffected convents in the Midlands with a 
Provincial Chapter held at the headquarters of the conspiracy itself, 
viz. Leicester, at which would be issued the solemn warning that any 
friar uttering in the future so much as a word against Henry IV would 
be liable to perpetual imprisonment. 

It is recorded!*® that Zouche approached the king immediately 
before the trial of the friars and asked him to treat the plotters merci- 
fully, pointing out that he had already enjoined all the friars of the 
Province to speak no further word against Henry. The date of the trial 
is unknown, but may be approximately arrived at from two other 
references: (i) the Eulogium tells us that Frisby’s head was impaled 
at Oxford on the very day originally fixed by the rebels for their rising, 
i. é. ‘the vigil of St John Baptist,’!*° which could be either 23rd June 
(the vigil of the Nativity) or 28th August (the vigil of the Decollation) ; 
(ii) according to Dr J. R. H. Moorman!*® Frisby’s examination coram 
rege took place on June 29th, so that it must have been on August 28th 


188 Sic. 189 Ful. Hist., iii, p. 392. 
190 Jbid., iii, p. 394. 191 G. F. in Cambridge, p. 116n. 
P. 394 sé, Pp 
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that his head was taken to Oxford, the earlier date being ruled out. 
The trial and execution must therefore have taken place at some time 
between June 29th and August 27th. Supposing the trial and sentence 
of death to have been somewhat delayed — apart from other possible 
considerations, there was some delay occasioned by difficulty in securing 
an amenable jury — the actual date is likely to have been nearer to 
August 27th, and possibly in the preceding week since the executions 
would not have been long delayed after sentence had been passed: the 
necessity of setting an example to the supporters of the legendary 
‘Richard II’ and Glyndwr was urgent, and there had already been 
considerable procrastination in the proceedings. 

The Provincial, Zouche, would then have had time to get from 
Leicester to London after the Chapter broke up, and to plead with 
the king before the trial took place: leaving Leicester on, say, August 
17th, and travelling twenty miles a day, he could reach London in five 
or six days (a fast pace, but not impossible), and still have time before 
the trial to intercede on behalf of the prisoners. The Eulogium’s account 
implies that Zouche’s mandate inhibiting the friars from speaking 
against Henry was recent. 

It would therefore seem that — bearing particularly in mind the 


worthlessness of the Eulogium’s chronology at this point — to assign 
the Leicester Chapter to the year 1402 accords more with the circum- 
stancial evidence than the date hitherto accepted. 





Les Commentaires sur Joel, Abdias et Nahum 
attribués 4 Hugues de Saint -Victor 


Les gloses (ou commentaires) sur Joel, Abdias et Nahum, — on les 
désignera par les sigles J, A et N, — qui sont imprimées, les deux 
premiéres parmi les ceuvres de Hugues de Saint-Victor,! la troisiéme 
parmi celles de Julien de Toléde,? sont toutes les trois des produits de 
l’école victorine au XII® siécle. Sur ce point, tous les critiques sont 
actuellement d’accord. Sont-elles également sorties de la plume du plus 
célébre des Victorins, Hugues? Ici l’unanimiié cesse. 


B. Hauréau,* qui ne s’est occupé que de J et de A, rejetta le premier 
pour la simple raison qu’il y lisait une citation introduite par Item Avi- 
cenna. Mais il était porté 4 inclure le second parmi les ceuvres authenti- 
ques de Hugues, 4 cause du style, et surtout parce que la finale‘ coincide 
presque en entier avec le traité De quinque septenis du méme auteur.* 

A. Wilmart* eut le mérite de détacher N de l’ceuvre littéraire de 
Julien de Toléde, pour le remplacer dans le courant voctorin. II établit 
sur la foi des manuscrits que les mots Item Avicenna, qui avaient tant 
impressioné Hauréau, sont une simple faute de lecture pour Item aiunt. 
D’un autre cété, il n’eut aucune peine a relever dans N, J et A une foule 
de ressemblances qui relient ces gloses entre elles non moins qu’aux 
écrits authentiques de Hugues. Il en conclut que les trois commentaires 
ont sans doute la méme origine et doivent vraisemblablement étre 
restitués 4 Hugues lui-méme. 

La thése de dom Wilmart ne fut pas accueilli sans réserves. G. Morin? 
fit observer qu’une notice littéraire, reproduite par J. Bale* d’aprés un 


1 Le premier sous le titre fantaisiste Adnotatiunculae elucidatoriae in 
Ioelem prophetam, dans PL 175, 321—372B, le second sous le titre inexact 
Expositio moralis in Abdiam, dans PL 175, 371C—406A. 

2 Sancti Iuliani episcopi Toletani Commentarius in Nahum prophetam, 
dans PL 96, 705D—758B. 

3 Les cuvres de Hugues de Saint-Victor, 2¢ éd., Paris 1886, p. 18—20. 

4 PL 175, 400C—406A. 

5 Tbid., 405—414. 

6 Le Commentaire sur le prophéte Nahum, atiribué a Julien de Toléde, 
dans Bull. de Littér. ecclés., 23 (1922) 253—279. 

7 Le Commentaire sur Nahum du Pseudo-Julien, une ceuvre de Richard 
de Saint-Victor, dans Rev. bénédict., 37 (1925) 404—405. 

8 Index Britanniae scriptorum (Anecd. Oxon., Mediaeval Series 9), 
Oxford 1902, p. 362. 
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catalogue de Boston de Bury, attribue J et N, non pas 4 Hugues mais 
a Richard de Saint-Victor. Bien que, pour des raisons de critique in- 
terne, C. Ottaviano® se fait prononcé contre cette nouvelle attribution, 
J. Chatillon!® n’hésita pas 4 revendiquer pour Richard, non seulement 
N et J, mais encere A. Sa maniére de voir n’a pas prévalu non plus. 
Les derniers auteurs qui se sont intéressés 4 la question, B. Smaley™ 
et D. Lasié,1* préférent s’en tenir 4 l’opinion de dom Wilmart. 
Comme on voit, la question d’origine et d’authenticité reste toujours 
ouverte. On essayera ici, sinon de la résoudre, au moins de la faire pro- 


gresser. 
* * * 


Commencons par examiner les rapports littéraires qui relient les 
trois commentaires entre eux. J, A et N ont beaucoup en commun: 
recours constant et 4 tour de réle des trois méthodes historique, allé- 
gorique et morale; emploi régulier, fatigant méme, du procédé d’énumé- 
ration; utilisation sur large échelle et, par endroits, transcription de 
divers écrits de Hugues de Saint-Victor. 

Plus importants toutefois que cette communauté d’inspiration et de 
méthode, nous paraissent les contacts d’ordre littéraire et textuel. 
Déja A. Wilmart! attira l’attention sur deux passages ou J va stricte- 
ment de pair avec N: 


J 
Nota coloratam ubertatem di- 


vini eloquii, Quintiliani praeponen- 
dam floribus et coloribus Tullii.™ 


Primo videndum est quod con- 
structio eclipsin patitur.'® 


N 
... adhortamur ne Demosthenis 
lepores, Quintiliani flores, Ciceronis 
colores divini eloquii simplicitati 
coloratissimae praeferat.15 
Ac primum sciendum est quod 
littera eclipsin patitur.1? 


Entre J et A, il existe des accords textuels tout pareils: 


Quod sanctum dicitur latine, id 
est agios, dicitur graece. Agios 


A 
Quid est sanctum facere nisi 
a terreno appetitu, a terreno affectu, 


® Riccardo di Santo Vittove (Memorie dalla R. Accademia dei Licei, 
Cl. di Scienze morali, storiche e filisofiche, ser. VI, vol. IV, fasc. 4), Rome 


1933, P- 428—429. 


10 Le contenu, l’authenticité et la date du ‘Liber exceptionum’ et les ‘Ser- 
mones centum’ de Richard de Saint-Victor, dans Rev. du moyen dge latin, 


4 (1948) 364 n. 82. 


11 The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 2° éd., Oxford 1952, p. 97 


n.2 


12 Hugonis de Sancto Victore Theologia perfectiva, Rome 1956, pp. 19—21. 
13 Le Commentaire etc., dans Bull. de Littér. ecclés., 23 (1922) 275. 


4 PL 175, 355 B. 
MP1, 575, 322 D. 


15 PL 96, 727 C. 
17 PL 96, 733 C. 
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nomen est compositum ex « et yn, 
id est gi. Gi dicitur terra, a sine. 
Unde et illud sanctum dicitur quod 
sine terra fit et a terra elevatur.1% 


Joel, filius Fatuel, in ordine 
prophetarum secundus . . . contra 
Iudam prophetiam suam dirigere 
(isez dirigit), allegorice vero .. . 
Prophetavit autem Ioel idem sub 
tempore quo Isaias et Osee, iacetque 
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a terreno intellectu, a terreno con- 
tagio liberare? Agios enim graece, 
id est sanctus, latine sine terra 
dicitur.?* 

Abdias, quartus in ordine pro- 
phetarum, . . . prophetiam suam lit- 
teraliter adversus Idumaeam dirigit, 
allegorice vero ... Prophetavit au- 
tem praefatus vir, quando et alii 
prophetae, Amos scilicet, Ioel et 


conditus in agro Bethoron . . . Ioel 
interpretatur incipiens . . .?° 


Osee, iacetque conditus in Sama- 
ria... Abdias interpretatur Domini 
servus.. .?1 


Faut-il conclure de ces exemples que nos trois commentaires ont 
une méme origine? Pas nécessairement. Des contacts de ce genre s’ex- 
pliquent aussi bien dans la supposition de deux ou méme de trois auteurs, 
dont un au moins aurait servi de source et de modéle aux autres. De 
fait il ne manque pas d’indices qui suggérent un autre auteur pour N, 
un autre pour J et A. D’aprés la remarque de dom Wilmart,?? les derniers 
commentaires sont manifestement mieux construits et plus sobres. 
Ils ne s’intéressent pas, comme le premier, aux questions de grammaire** 
et de rhétorique,** ni aux problémes de droit canonique.** En outre, 
comme on verra ci-dessous,* ils sont littérairement beaucoup plus 
apparentés l’un a l’autre qu’ils ne le sont 4 N, avec lequel ils ne possédent 
d’autres paralléles textuels que les deux cités plus haut.?7 Signalons 
enfin qu’en accumulant les preuves scripturaires, — ce qu’il leur arrive 
souvent, — J et A ne dépassent jamais quelques lignes;?* en N au con- 
traire les séries de citations sont beaucoup plus longues; certaines 
remplissent dans l’édition de Migne des colonnes entiéres.*® 


18 PL 175, 368 B. 

19 Ibid. 391 D. 

20 Ce texte est emprunté au prologue, édité par A. Wilmart, Le Com- 
mentaive etc. dans Bull. de Littér. ecclés., 23 (1922) 276/277. 

21 PL 175, 371 B—372B, 371D. 

23 A.C. 273. 

3 Voir N n® 47, 54, 59 (PL 175, 727D—728B, 732A, 733CD). 

*4 Voir ib. prol. (PL 175, 708AB et 709C), n° 18 (716BC), n® 26—27 
(720BC), n° 46 (727CD). 

25 Voir la section canonique de N, éditée par A. Wilmart, Le Commen- 
taive etc., dans Bullet. de Littér. ecclés., 23 (1922) 266—268. 

26 Voir ci-dessous p. 366—368. 

27 Voir ci-dessus p. 364. 

28 La plus longue série de J se trouve dans PL 175, 328BD, de A bid. 
384 D—385A. 

2° Voir N nes 31—32 (PL 96, 722AC), n° 53 (731), n° 78 (748—749A) 
et surtout n° 73 (740D—744(C). 
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Il existe du reste un moyen de contréle plus sir. Un auteur, tout 
plagiaire qu’il soit, reste inconsciemment fidéle 4 sa maniére habituelle 
de rédiger. Pour savoir dés lors si différents écrits sont dus 4 un seul ou 
a plusieurs auteurs, il est indiqué de comparer les procédés et les tournures 
de style qui s’y trouvent employées couramment. Or en appliquant 
cette méthode au cas qui nous occupe, on constate que J et A s’accordent 
réguliérement entre eux contre N. En effet: 


1) J et Ase plaisent 4 marquer expressément le passage d’un verset 
du texte sacré au suivant par le mot Sequitur, employé absolument. 
Ce n’est que par grande exception qu’ils le remplacent par des expressions 
équivalentes, construites d’ailleurs, elles aussi, avec la méme forme 
verbale sequitur. En J, qui compte 51 colonnes de Migne, la proportion 
du mot Sequitur 4 ses synonymes est d’environ 60 4 4; en A, qui se 
réduit A 33 colonnes de la méme édition, de 23 a 4.°” N se comporte 
tout autrement. Bien qu’il soit notablement plus long, il n’applique le 
procédé qu’a l’exception: le mot Sequitur en particulier ne s’y rencontre 
que cing fois en tout.** 


2) Méme opposition dans la fagon d’enchainer les citations provenant 
d’un méme livre de |’Ecriture. N a tendance a se servir, en ce cas, de 
formules qui accumulent les adjectifs et les adverbes dérivés de idem. 
En voici la liste: 


Item de eodem per eundem in eundem (PL 96, 714D). — Item idem 
de eadem... Item idem in eodem... Item idem de eadem in eodem... 
Item sponsa in eodem de seipsa (718A). — Item de eodem alibi per eundem 
(721D). — Item Daniel de eodem . . . Item in Apocalypsi de eodem (722D). 
— Item idem de eodem (741D). — Item... de eadem (742D et 743B). — 
Item alibi de iisdem (745A et D). — Item per eundem de eodem (748). 


J et A s’expriment d’une maniére beaucoup plus réservée. Voici les 
formules, débutant avec Item, qu’on trouve dans le premier: Item per 
eundem (PL 175, 328D). — Item idem (328D, 335B, 345C, 363D, 
369 D). — Item ibidem (364C). En voici celles du second: Item ad eundem 


30a Voici les quatre exceptions de J: Unde et sequitur (PL 175, 362A). — 
Unde sequitur (326D). — Sequitur, laudes eius prosequendo (340C). — Et 
hoc est quod sequitur (365C). 

30b Voici les quatre exceptions de A: Hinc est quod sequitur (PL 175, 
377C). — Unde et sequitur (379D et 386D). — Sequitur in eodem Iob (380C). 
A présente un seul exemple d’une formule équivalente sans le verbe sequitur, 
a savoir: Et hoc est quod subditur (379B). 

31 Quatre fois dans PL 96: 732A, 733C, 740C, 751C, et une fois dans le 
fragment édité par A. Wilmart, Le Commentaire etc., dans Bull. de Littér. 
ecclés., 23 (1922) 263 lin. 47. — Dans ce méme fragment (ibid. 264 lin. 35), 
on trouve la formule équivalente: Et hoc est quod sequitur. 
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(371 D). — Item idem (399B). — Item idem per eundem (393 AB). — 
Item in eodem (399B). 

3) Pour ménager les transitions, J et A recourent volontiers 4 des 
formules artificielles. Elles sont identiques chez les deux et se laissent 
ramener a trois types. Le premier présente les excuses de l’auteur pour 
s’étre permis une digression: 


J A 
Haec per excessum diximus: Haec per excessum iuxta histo- 
nunc vero ad expositionem litterae iam diximus: nunc ea allegorice 
redeamus.*? discutiamus.** 
Haec per excessum diximus: 
munc vero ad expositionem rede- 
amus.*4 


Les formules du second type avertissent le lecteur qu’on lui laisse 
le soin de poursuivre les applications du sens spirituel: 


J A 
Singula vero suis coaptare locis, Nos autem, quia ad sequentia 
ad alia festinantes, omittimus: quod ttransire disponimus, adaptionem 
facile et utile lectoris exercitio singulorum perfacilem lectoris exer- 
relinquimus.** citio relinquimus.** 


Des formules analogues reviennent souvent, avec des légéres varian- 
tes, dans le commentaire sur Joel: 


Nos autem eis suam interpretationem relinquimus et ad alia, quae magis 
congrua videntur, festinamus (PL 175, 332 A). — Lectoris ingenio singulorum 
adaptionem, ad alia festinans, committo (336B). —- Singula vero suis co- 
aptare locis non est animi ad sequentium expositionem festinantis: quam- 
obrem lectoris exercitio relinquimus ista (336B). —- Possumus ad diem 
iudicii superiora referre, sed, quia ad alia festinamus, placet ea lectoris 
arbitrio committere (361 A). 


Une troisiéme série de formules annonce, dans un langage fleuri, les 
transitions d’un genre d’interprétation 4 un autre: 


J: Nos autem huius explicationis opacitatem perspicaciori linquimus 
ingenio (PL 175, 338A). —- Capitulum hoc prius moraliter discutiamus: 
deinde ad opaca allegoriae et tropologiae iucunda transeamus (359A). — 
Haec... somniant. Nos autem veritatem re pandentes, allegorice ea pro- 
sequamur, ac deinceps ad iucunda tropologiae secreta rimanda transeamus 
(362 D—363 A). 


A: Super proportionum iudicio lectorem erudiendum arithmeticae com- 
mitto. Nostri autem propositi est opacitatis allegoricae rimari latebras et 


32 Texte emprunté au prologue, édité par A. Wilmart, Le Commentaire 
etc., dans Bull. de Littér. ecclés., 23 (1922) 277 lin. 70. 

3 PL 175, 375C. 34 Tbid. 331A. 

35 Ibid. 329B. 36 Tbid. 384B. 
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ipsius in lucem efferre tenebras (398A). — Nos autem quia iuxta historiam 
interpretati sumus et inter confragrosos scopulos nostram naviculam reximus, 
spiritualis intelligentiae vela pandamus (397(C). 


N connait des expressions analogues,*? mais il ne s’en sert pas pour 
ménager ses transitions. A cet effet, il emploie des formules beaucoup 
moins empoulées. Nous en faisons suivre la liste aussi compléte que 
possible: 


Haec autem historialiter diximus: nunc ea mystice vel moraliter succincte 
disseramus (PL 96, 707D). — His ita... succincte praelibatis, etiam nunc 
dicatur cui... (710A). — Istorum quoque singula superius subdividimus: 
nunc cetera videamus (715A). — De civitate vero superius historialiter 
aliqua, licet pauca, diximus: restat ergo ut ad alia transeamus . . . (715 B). — 
Super quibus si quis certificari studeat, lectionis seriem propheticae diligenter 
dissentiat. Ergo vero non docere rhetoricam sed lectionem aggressus sum 
explanare propheticam (720C). — Haec... breviter dicta sufficiant: nunc 
videamus quae... (721D). — Hoc iam dictum sufficiat ... Sed sciendum 
est... (726A). — De tertio... multa possent dici subtiliter: sed nos, 
prolixitatis vitandae gratia, festinare cogimur ad alia (726C). —- Sed haec 
hactenus: igitur coeptam expositionem prosequamur (727D). — Haec 
quidem scholastice discernimus: nunc ad expositionis seriem redeamus 
(728B). — Haec autem historialiter diximus: nunc ea ad Ecclesiam re- 
feramus (729A). — Haec dicentes de littera arti satisfecimus: sensum quoque 
qui in ea latitat inquiramus (732A). — Peracto litterae negotio, primo 
historialiter dicatur de Assyrio (733 D). —- Haec de Assyrio: nunc autem ad 
Ecclesiam referatur expositio (734B). — Sed haec historaliter: allegorice 
vero... (740D). — Haec... dicta sufficiant: nunc quomodo ad Ecclesiam 
referenda sunt sequentia doceant (749C). 


Ces formules de N se distinguent favorablement de celles de J et de 
A, non seulement par leur simplicité, mais aussi par leur modestie. 
On aura remarqué en effet que l’auteur de N évite, pour sa part, le 
pompeux Nos autem, par lequel les deux autres aiment a introduire 
leurs explications personnelles. 

A juger de cette diversité des procédés, on conclura différemment 
de dom Wilmart,** que ce ne sont point les gloses J et N qui se ressem- 
blent comme sceurs, mais bien les gloses J et A. Seules ces derniéres sont 
dues 4 la méme main; N a décidément une autre origine. 


*x* * * 


Vérifions a présent les titres de Hugues de Saint-Victor a la paternité 
de chacun de nos trois commentaires. 


87 Cf. par ex. le texte suivant emprunté au fragment édité par A. Wil- 
mart, Le Commentaire etc. dans Bull. de Littér. ecclés., 23 (1922) 263 lin. 9: 
“,,dum archana anagoges invenisse, allegoriae sinuosa latibula ad liquidum 
penetrasse, iocunda verborum velamina revelasse existimat’’. 

38 Le Commentaire etc., dans Bull. de Littér. ecclés., 23 (1922) 274. 
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Dans |’état actuel de nos connaissances, la tradition manuscrite et 
littéraire est franchement contraire 4 la candidature du plus grand des 
Victorins. Son nom ne figure en aucun des manuscrits subsistants, et 
le seul catalogue de ses ceuvres auquel on peut faire confiance, |’In- 
diculus de l’abbé Gilduin, ne mentionne aucune de nos gloses.** 


Les résultats de la critique interne sont-ils plus encourageants? 
Dom Wilmart et les auteurs qui suivent son opinion |’affirment. Comme 
preuve, ils invoquent les ressemblances de style, de méthode, de voca- 
bulaire, de ton et de doctrine, qui unissent incontestablement J, A et 
N aux ceuvres certainement authentiques de Hugues. Mais cette méthode, 
— est-il besoin de le dire? — est insuffisante. Elle permet d’établir 
le degré de parenté, nullement I|’unité d’auteur. 


D’ailleurs, l’accord est-il aussi parfait qu’on le prétend? Avant de 
se prononcer, il faut y regarder 4 deux fois. J’ai donc examiné les pro- 
cédés du commentaire sur les Lamentations ou In Threnos, Vceuvre 
scripturaire de Hugues la plus voisine des gloses J, A et N. Comme 
celles-ci en effet, ce commentaire fournit l’exégése continue d’un texte 
prophétique, conduite d’aprés la triple méthode historique, allégorique 
et morale.** L’enquéte ne confirma nullement la thése de dom Wilmart. 
En effet les procédés, mis en ceuvre par Hugues dans son commentaire, 
différent sous bien des rapports de ceux de J, A et N. En fait de citations 
scripturaires d’abord, Hugues évite de grouper plus de deux textes 4 
la fois et ne les introduit jamais par une formule commengant par Item. 
En marquant le passage d’un verset au suivant, il reste 4 égale distance 
de N d’une part, de J et de A de Il’autre: car les 70 emplois qu'il fait 
du simple mot Sequitur sont compensés par plus de 60 emplois de di- 
verses formules équivalentes.*! Il ne partage pas non plus I’intérét 
de N pour les questions de grammaire, de rhétorique ou de droit canoni- 
que, ni l’engoiment de J et de A pour les transitions artificielles.™ 
Par contre, la tournure interrogatoire Quid enim (ergo) est . . . nist, dont 
Hugues se sert plus de quarante fois pour exposer le sens des mots” 


39 Sur l’Indiculus de Gilduin, édité peu aprés la mort de Hugues (1141), 
cf. J. de Ghellinck, La table des matiéres de la premiére édition des quvres 
de Hugues de Saint-Victor, dans Rech. de Science relig., 1 (1910) 270—289. 

40 Ed. dans PL 175, 255—322. 

41 Elles présentent au moins six types différents, d’aprés qu’elles sont 
construites avec le verbe sequi (20 fois), subinferre (9 ois), adiungere (9 fois), 
subiungere (11 fois), subdere (11 fois) ou addere (1 fo 

Je n’ai noté dans tout le commentaire In , qu’une seule 
formule de transition tant soit peu caractéristique: ‘‘His breviter praelibatis, 
nunc Ye conquestionis ordinem inspiciamus” (PL 175, 264D). 

A partir de PL 175, 263A. 


24 Franciscan Studies, 1957 
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n’apparait en cette fonction que trois fois en J,** deux fois en A,** 
aucune fois en N. Il en va de méme du mot explicatif subauditur, dont 
Hugues fournit au moins six exemples,“® mais qui reste introuvable 
en J, A et N. 

Il n’y a pas d’ailleurs que les seules divergences de procédés. Cer- 
taines données internes s’opposent positivement a toute attribution de 
nos gloses 4 Hugues de Saint-Victor. C’est spécialement vrai pour deux 
références, fournie l’une par N, l’autre par A. 

Le n® 40 du premier de ces commentaires renvoie 4 un passage 
précédent par les mots: Sed quia superius creatorem omnium summe 
et vere unum esse asseruimus.. .“* Rien dans les 39 premiers numéros 
de N ne répond a ce superius; on a beau lire et relire les textes, nulle 
part il n’y est question de l’unité de Dieu. La référence de Nest donc 
fausse. Pour lui trouver un sens, il faut se reporter aux sources de N. 
Les numéros 38—40 de cet ouvrage reproduisent notamment, a la lettre 
ou presque, le chapitre 21 du traité De tribus diebus de Hugues de 
Saint-Victor.*’ Or ici la référence signalée est en bonne place, car Hugues 
avait consacrée tout le chapitre 19 de son traité 4 prouver que Dieu 
est un, ou plutét, qu’il est summe et vere unus.** L’énigme de N se trouve 
ainsi résolu, mais, bien entendu, au prix de la thése de |’authenticité 
hugonienne. En effet, bien qu’il arrive 4 Hugues de Saint-Victor de se 
transcrire soi-méme, jamais, 4 ce que je sache, il ne reproduit des ré- 
férences auxquels plus rien ne répond. 

La référence de A est d’un autre genre. Déja B. Hauréau*® avait 
remarqué que les derniéres pages de ce commentaire coincident avec 
une bonne partie du traité De quingque septenis de Hugues de Saint- 
Victor.5° Ce n’est que tout a fait 4 la fin, en traitant des deux derniers 
seplena, que A abandonne son modéle. Pour le sixiéme, l’écart se réduit 
a la suppression de quelques phrases,51 mais pour le septiéme, il est 
beaucoup plus considérable. Ici, de tout le passage correspondant de 
Hugues, A ne conserve que les mots du début: Septima petitio est 


48 PL 175, 363B et C, 364A. 

4 Ibid. 373D, 399B. 

45 PL 175, 268D, 269D, 275D, 280C, 281C, 319B. 

46 PL 96, 725D. 

47 Comparez N (PL 96, 724D—725D) et De tribus diebus (PL 176, 
830 B—831 B). Le référence signalée se trouve dans le dernier ouvrage 831A. 

48 PL 176, 826D—829A; cf. surtout 830BC. 

49 Cf. B. Hauréau, Les wuvres de Hugues de Saint-Victor, 2¢ éd., Paris 
1886, p. 20. 

vo (PL 175, 400C—406A) = De quinque septenis, 1—4 (PL 175, 
405C—4I0A). 

51 A (PL 175, 404D) termine par les mots “... illud et purificat”’, cf. 
De quinque sept. (ibid. 410A). 
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contra luxuriam, qua dicitur: Libera nos a malo. Tout le reste est 
remplacé par une bréve notice personnelle, qui débute par les paroles 
importantes: Nam licet, ut alibi diximus, malum est multiplex . . .”’5? 
D. Lasié a essayé de vérifier cette référence dans l’ceuvre littéraire de 
Hugues.™ Malheureusement, les passages qu’il cite du De sacramentis,™” 
des homélies In Ecclesiasten** et des Miscellanea** ne contiennent rien 
qui rappelle par la forme ou par le fond le texte auquel A renvoie. Et 
pour cause: le texte en question ne figure dans aucun écrit authentique 
de Hugues, mais on le retrouve en toutes lettres dans les Allegoriae in 
Novum Testamentum, faussement imprimées sous son nom: 


A 

Septima petitio... Libera nos 
a malo. Nam licet, ut alibi diximus, 
multiplex est malum, ut malum 
corporis et malum animae; malum 
quod est culpa, et malum quod 
est poena; malum huius saeculi et 
malum futuri, tamen.. 5 


Allegoriae 

Septima petitio: Libera nos a 
malo. Multa sunt mala. .., quae. . 
ex modis distinguere possumus. 
Malum aliud est corporis, aliud 
animae; item, aliud est malum quod 
est culpa, aliud est malum quod est 
poena; item, aliud est malum prae- 


sentis saeculi, aliud malum futuri.5*> 


La correspondance des deux textes est tellement parfaite qu'il y 
aurait mauvaise grace 4 vouloir rapporter la référence de A 4 un ouvrage 


distinct des Allegoriae in Novum Testamentum. 


* + * 


Reste un derniére question. Si J, A et N ne sont pas de Hugues de 
Saint-Victor, de qui sont-ils? 

La critique externe suggére le nom du prieur Richard. Le catalogue 
de Boston de Bury, qui remonte au XVI° siécle, lui attribue N et J.57 
Celui de la Sorbonne, dressé en 1338, en fait de méme pour N et A. 
Enfin, un manuscrit de N, saec. XIII, porte Vinscription Richardi 
de Sancto Victore.®* Ces témoignages sont assurément précieux. IIs 
sont cependant trop tardifs pour s’y fier aveuglement. 

De fait, la critique interne, — on s’en souvient, — oblige d’admettre 
un auteur distinct pour J et A, un autre pour N. Le premier est identique 

52 PL 175, 404D. 

58a Hugonis de S. Victore Theologia perfectiva, Rome 1956, p. 20. 

53b T, part. 7, c. 19 (PL 176, 295). 

54 XII (PL 175, 193). 

% I, 1 (PL 177, 475—477)- 

sea A (PL 175, 404D). 

56b Alleg. in N.T., Il, 2 9 175, 773 BC). 

57 Voir ci-dessus p. 363—36. 

58 Cf. B. Smalley, The Siudy of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 2¢ éd., 
Oxford 1952, p. 87 n. 2. 


24° 
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a Richard de Saint-Victor. On vient de voir en effet que l’auteur de 
A renvoie aux Allegoriae in Novum Testamentum, comme a4 son ouvrage 
personnel. Or, grace aux études de J. Chatillon, on sait 4 présent que 
ces Allegoriae font partie du Liber exceptionum, qui est indubitablement 
l’ceuvre de Richard.5* 


En ce qui concerne l’auteur de N, on ne peut plus l’identifier ni avec 
Hugues ni avec Richard de Saint-Victor. Seules de nouvelles décou- 
vertes permettront d’en dire davantage. 


DAMIEN VAN DEN EYNDE, O. F. M. 


Pontificium Athenaeum Antonianum, 
Rome, Italie 


59 Te contenu, l’authenticité et la date du ‘Liber exceptionum’ et des ‘Ser- 
mones centum’ de Richard de Saint-Victor, dans Rev. du moyen dge latin, 4 
(1948) 23—52, 343—366. 





Poets and Philosophers 


“Poetry is akin to philosophy...” A. N. Whitehead 


Professor Kitto quotes Plato’s saying that “There is a longstanding 
quarrel between philosophy and poetry”; and he continues, ‘So there 
was: on the part of the philosophers, and most of all in Plato’s own soul. 
But the poets were unconscious of it. Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides were philosophical poets if there ever were such, and myth... 
was their natural medium”.' Plato had no small contempt for the 
“knowledge” which poets gave us. He condemned it for being con- 
cerned only with copies of copies of reality, and for consequently mis- 
directing our attention away from the truly real. Professor Kitto re- 
marks ‘It may well be that there were inferior tragic poets who de- 
served Plato’s strictures, but so far as concerns the tragic poets whom 
we know, Plato’s attack is absurd. It is the attack made on the artist 
by the philosopher who will not admit that there is any other road to 
the truth but his own’. On the other hand we should be fair to Plato 
and put on record his willingness to “listen with friendly feelings” 
to anyone who will offer a defense of poetry, provided that it be in prose. 
The following pages amply satisfy this latter condition and their inten- 
tion is as much to defend poetry against Plato as to defend philosophy 
against the charge of being hostile to poetry. 

We might note that poetry continues to be rejected from the citadel 
of knowledge, at least by certain philosophers. The charge brought 
against it is that poetry contains meaningless utterances. But the 
significant point is that a large part of traditional philosophy, namely 
metaphysics, to which Plato made such notable contributions, also 
shares the fate of poetry. The gates of the city of learning are closed to 
metaphysics since it also consists, so we are told, in the expression of 
nonsense. In fact metaphysics is in even worse plight than poetry 
since the nonsense of poetry is intentional, namely, with a view to 
aesthetic effect, whereas metaphysical nonsense is directly contrary 
to the intentions of the metaphysician. Poets talk nonsense because 
they want to: metaphysicians talk nonsense because they can’t help it. 


1H. D. F. Kitto, The Greeks, (Pelican Books, 1954). p. 201. 
2 ibid. 
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Thus professor Ayer tells us that “It is in fact very rare for a literary 
artist to produce sentences which have no literal meaning. And where 
this does occur, the sentences are carefully chosen for their rhythm 
and balance. If the author writes nonsense, it is because he considers 
it most suitable for bringing about the effects for which his writing 
is designed. The metaphysician, on the other hand, does not intend 
to write nonsense. He lapses into it through being deceived by grammar, 
or through committing errors of reasoning”’.* It is significant to note 
that meaningfulness, in the above passage, is implicitly equated with 
the literal meaning of a term. This we find to be an excessively stringent 
attitude to language, and we doubt whether Plato, even with his suspi- 
cion of poets, would be so severe as this. 

Poets on the other hand, are more tolerant than philosophers. 
They are more generous with their praise and less exclusive in their 
attitude towards knowledge of reality. Dante, for example, did not 
stint his praise of Aristotle and St. Thomas. But Gerard Manley Hopkins 
is perhaps even more interesting in our present context since he seems 
to have considered that Duns Scotus expressed as a metaphysician 
what he himself felt as a poet. In his case then, we could even speak 
of a harmonic union between poetry and philosophy, each giving its 
appropriate expression to the same experience of reality. 

In his sonnet on “Duns Scotus’s Oxford” Hopkins speaks of Scotus 
as he 


“who of all men most sways my spirits to peace; 
“Of realty the rarest-veinéd unraveller; a not 
“Rivalled insight, be rival Italy or Greece;” 


W. H. Gardner, in his “Penguin Poets” edition of Hopkins’ work, 
says of him that “he came across the writings of Duns Scotus, and 
in that subtle thinker’s ‘principle of individuation’ and ‘theory of 
knowledge’ he discovered what seemed to be a philosophical corrobora- 
tion of his own private theory of inscape and instress.’’* Hopkins himself 
tells us in his Journal of July 19th 1872, ‘‘At this time I had first begun 
to get hold of the copy of Scotus on the Sentences in the Baddely 
library and was flushed with a new stroke of enthusiasm . . . just then 
when I took in any inscape of the sky or sea I thought of Scotus.’’s 
We have little doubt that Scotus, the Franciscan philosopher, would 

3 A. J. Ayer, Language Truth and Logic, 2nd. ed. (London, 1951), p. 45. 

* Gerard Manley Hopkins, (Penguin Poets, 1953), with an Introduction 


and Notes by W. H. Gardner, p. xxiii. 
5 ibid., p. 128. 
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have reciprocated the poet’s enthusiasm. But such harmony between 
poets and philosophers seems rare. And we, by considering in what 
poetry and philosophy differ, are not apparently helping the cause of 
mutual understanding. In reality however, it will become evident that 
the difference between them is rooted in a basic similarity.* 

Now a distinctive feature of poetry would seem to be its meta- 
phorical use of terms, and a sign of this is that a prose passage which 
is heavily weighted with metaphor is ce~monly referred to as being 
poetical. But philosophy, on the other hand, although popularly ac- 
cepted as being concerned with what is difficult to understand, is 
nevertheless accepted as using terms in their literal meaning. A sign 
of this is the belief that the terms of philosophy are dull and lifeless; 
they get more and more abstract as one proceeds, and so lead farther 
and farther away from the vibrant world of lived experienc2. The literal 
use of language is thought to be consonant with dullness: we even talk 
pejoratively of literal minded people. But the poet, on the other hand, 
is thought of as being able to conjure up reality before our very eyes. 
His world is concrete; it is real; and he brings it to us by his flashing 
metaphors and his sparkling figures of speech. Of course it is objected 
that the poet pays for his concrete intuitions by failing to see reality 
as a whole; and it is retorted against the philosopher that he pays for 
the universality of his view by failing to see the world as it really is. 

We do without doubt find poets using terms in their literal meanings, 
but such occasions are seldom the great moments of poetry. Philosophers 
have on the other hand occasionally had recourse to metaphor. These 
occasions are looked upon as the highest moments of philosophy, or 
as its nadir, according to the viewpoint of the observer. Contemporary 
existentialist philosophers might perhaps furnish a good example of 
this. They are criticised by some for falling into nonsensical ways of 
talking through their use of poetical language. They are praised by 
others for giving expression to that true reality which bursts through 
the seams of the thin coating of metaphysics and pulverises the bloodless 
categories of the Schools. Plato himself is guilty of using metaphor: 
Plotinus also; and they do so in order to express some of their pro- 
foundest intuitions. For divine revelation it was the most suitable 
instrument to hand. If God were not to reveal His truths to man under 
the guise of metaphors, it is not easy to see how He would reveal them. 
The innermost nature of God is not to be discovered in everyday human 
experience and the beatific vision is indescribable in human language: 


6 ibid., p. xxiv. 
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“The eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man, what things God hath prepared for them that love Him.”’ 
It is significant that St. Thomas, after his mystical experience, referred 
to his own theological and philosophical works as being so much straw 
by comparison with it — a rather sobering thought for his followers. 
There seems to be a certain form of experience which simply transcends 
ordinary human experience, and which is simply indescribable in the 
literal terms of ordinary language. It would seem that at such a stage, 
the lines of division between poetry and philosophy just disappear, 
and the common term ‘mystical experience’ is equally applicable to 
either of them. At such a stage the ‘abstraction’ of the philosopher come 
alive, and the concrete intuitions of the poet acquirea universal signif- 
icance. As E.I. Watkin has pointed out, “metaphysics have always 
tended to pass over into mysticism, or at least into the theory of mysti- 
cism’”’ ;* and he himself sees mystical experience as the ultimate goal 
of all human life.* We have, then, good grounds for suspecting that 
a study of the nature of metaphor will yield some important insights 
into the relation between poetry and philosophy, and will thus be a 
rewarding task. 

At this point it will be profitable to note that there is no hard or 
fast division between the literal meanings of ordinary language and the 
metaphors of the poets and prophets. Between the two and joining 
them is the very firm bridge of metaphors employed in the language 
of current use. Being in common use, they belong to ordinary human 
experience. Being metaphorical, they symbolise or express a certain 
increase to the primitive range of human experience, a transcending 
of its first boundaries. Being both, they form a bridge leading from the 
ordinary experience of the many to the transcendent experience of the 
privileged few. The ordinary usage of the verb ‘‘to see” will illustrate 
our meaning. Its original, and therefore literal meaning, was the visual 
operation performed by the eye as when we see a colour. But with the 
increase of human experience people discovered other non-visual forms 
of “‘seeing’’. They ‘‘saw’’ jokes and “saw” through someone’s deception. 

7 I Cor. ii 9. — St. Thomas himself tells us that: ‘‘Deus enim omnibus 
providet, secundum quod competit eorum naturae: est autem naturale 
homini ut per sensibilia ad intelligibilia veniat: quia omnis nostra cognitio 
a sensu initium habet. Unde convenienter in sacra Scriptura traduntur 
nobis spiritualia sub metaphoris corporalium .. .” (I, q. I, a. 9, R.). Evidently 
we are not to conclude from St. Thomas’s words that Sacred Scripture is 
a tissue of “metaphorical fancyings”. Cf. ibid., and a. 10, R. 

8 E. I. Watkin, The Philosophy of Mysticism, (London, 1920), p. 18. 


® Cf. his Bow in the Clouds, (New York, 1932), pp. 161—169: and his 
Philosophy of Form, (New York, 1935), pp. 368—418. 
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And none of us have any qualms about using the same word for the two 
different sets of experience, namely the purely visual one and the 
intellectual one. When people talk about a powerful weightlifter and 
a “powerful” thinker, they hardly advert to the fact that the second 
usage of the adjective is metaphorical. Very few powerful weightlifters, 
for example, would be able to solve problems put to “powerful” thinkers. 
But the common everyday use of such metaphors does not render them 
any less expressive of an increase in human experience. The peculiarity, 
moreover, of the metaphors used by poets and mystics lies, not so much 
in the increase of human knowledge that they express, as in the rarity 
of that particular experience that poets and mystics have. 


We might further notice that terms which are used metaphorically 
in ordinary experience are used in a literal sense by people who have 
made a scientific study of certain things. For example the word “good” 
is metaphorical in ordinary language, whereas it is literal, though 
ambiguous in meaning, for a thomist metaphysician. The ordinary 
man will do a good day’s work, have a good supper, watch a good play, 
take a good walk and then have a good sleep. The first form of goodness 
concerns the application of the mind, the second concerns taste sensa- 
tions, the third aesthetic appreciation, and so on. Evidently “goodness” 
is not being used in each case in precisely the same sense. But a meta- 
physician will write chapters and books on the /iteral, though ambiguous, 
meaning of the term “good”. The facility with which ordinary people 
use the verbs “‘to be” or “‘to know” would hardly lead one to suspect 
that those terms provide a great stumbling block to the successful 
completion of metaphysical systems. 

We can conclude, then, that the metaphors of ordinary language, 
form a bridge between ordinary experience on the one hand, and poetic, 
mystical and philosophical experience on the other. They do this for 
poetry insofar as they are evidence of increases to the original fund of 
human experience. They do this for philosophy insofar as they are 
evidence of the tendency of the human mind to see similarities between 
diverse sorts of things, thus providing the first adumbration of that 
synoptic view of things which is the characteristic feature of the philos- 
opher. 

Aristotle has some very illuminating things to say on metaphor and 
on the similarity between the capacity for producing a good metaphor 
and philosophical insight. He tells us in the Rhetoric that “Metaphor 
must be drawn . . . from things that are related to the original thing, 
and yet not obviously so related — just as in philosophy also an acute 
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mind will perceive resemblance even in things far apart.”° It is rather 
paradoxical that the philosopher who is thought of as so hard-headed 
and unemotional should give far more value to poetry than did Plato, 
Plato the master of style and the most dramatic of philosophers. Surely 
the comparison of poetic insight to philosophic insight would sound 
more apposite from the pen of Plato than from that of Aristotle . . . and 
yet here, once more, appearances deceive. 

In his Poetics, Aristotle gives even more praise to the poet’s capacity 
for metaphor: “But the greatest thing by far is to be a master of meta- 
phor. It is the one thing that cannot be learnt from others; and it is 
also a sign of genius, since a good metaphor implies an intuitive per- 
ception of the similarity in dissimilars.’’"! This is praise indeed, and it 
is praise for the very same capacity as that possessed by the philosophic 
mind: “‘an intuitive perception of the similarity in dissimilars’ comes 
about when “an acute mind will perceive resemblances even in things 
far apart.” In fact Aristotle, the founder of the doctrine of the analogy 
of being, the philosopher par excellence of ‘similarity in difference’, 
treats of metaphor in terms of analogy;!* and when Cajetan says of 
analogy that “Knowledge of it is so necessary that without it no one 
can learn metaphysics’,!* he is merely repeating for philosophy, what 
Aristotle has already intimated for poetry. In view of this fact we can 
feel ourselves thoroughly justified in asserting a close similarity between 
the intuition of the poet and that of the philosopher. 

The above paragraphs have been providing the preliminaries for 
an answer to the question “Why do not poets and mystics use terms 
in their literal meanings so that everyone can understand them?” 
We can now further elaborate an answer to this question given its 
present clearer formulation. In doing so we will also be answering the 
parallel question, namely, ““Why should philosophers use terms with 
such ambiguous meanings?” 

The basis for our answer lies in the fact that language is employed 
to give expression to human experience of things, or in traditional 
terminology, of being. Language is successful in this endeavor to the 
extent that human beings are capable of having a common set of ex- 
periences. It is this which makes reading and conversation possible in 
any language. To the extent that a certain human being is incapable 
of having certain experiences, to that extent is language meaningless 
to him. A man born blind, will find no meaning in the words ‘red’, 


10 TII, 2, 1412a 9—II. 11 c, 22, 1459a 3—7. 
12 ibid., 1457b 16—18. 13 De Nominum Axnalogia, I, i. 
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‘blue’, and ‘green’ (unless some-one tells him about their meaning 
comparing them with the relations between sounds or touch sensations). 
And a man who is tone deaf will read a critical appreciation of Beet- 
hoven’s Concertos with blank incomprehension. 

As to the question of what constitutes normal human experience, 
we are unable to give a precise answer since normal experience varies 
according to the complexity of the society and of the stratum of society 
in which one lives. For people living in some groups of society, a knowl- 
edge of literature, art and music is part of normal experience; whereas 
for other people, normal experience would be limited to the confines 
of a primitive agricultural community life. 

Nevertheless there is a general agreement, we believe, that certain 
human beings at all stages of complexity of society are privileged with 
experiences of abnormal content or of abnormal intensity. Perhaps 
Thomas Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard expresses an experience 
of abnormal intensity. And few people will deny that the Apocalypse 
of St. John the Evangelist expresses an experience of abnormal content. 
At other levels, the new discoveries of scientists, technicians and philos- 
ophers come from experiences which are abnormal in intensity or 
content. Analogous experiences have from time immemorial been sought 
after and apparently found through the use of drugs and alcohol. 
Thomas de Quincey’s “Confessiones of an Opium-Eater” is only one 
of the better known and more entertaining descriptions of such experien- 
ces: and Aldous Huxley’s experiments with the drug Mescaline seem 
to have been just one more effort towards finding a cheap and simple 
mechanical method of providing, for the many, that form of experience 
which has always been par excellence the privilege of the few, namely 
mystical experience. But the mass-production of a successful and 
harmless means towards mystical experience would seem to be an un- 
realisable dream in the present world. The various chemical stimuli 
employed to induce an abnormal state have invariably produced harmful 
effects on the physical organism. Yet Karl Marx spoke better than he 
knew when he said that religion is the opium of the people. Christianity 
is in fact the only ‘opium’ which does not harm the organism and which 
finally produces a permanent state of abnormal well-being (of a far 
different order from that which is chemically induced.) 

In order to understand more adequately why poets and mystics 
should describe their experiences in metaphorical terms, we will do 
well to examine why metaphors are used in common speech. We say 
literally ‘‘I see the colour ‘blue’” and, metaphorically, “I see the joke’. 
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The former operation is visual, the latter is intellectual. Seeing a joke 
is similar to seeing a colour. The colour is present to the eye in vision; 
the joke is present to the mind in understanding it. Because of the 
similarity between the two actions the second is given the same de- 
scription as is the first, namely ‘seeing’. But the similarity is not exact. 
Accordingly there is a slight change of meaning involved in saying 
that we ‘see’ a joke. There can be no doubt about the dissimilarity 
between the two actions, since jokes are not colours. A blind man could 
see jokes although he could not see colors. So evidently, seeing a joke 
is a metaphorical form of seeing. 


In order to avoid a misunderstanding about the simultaneous 
likeness and unlikeness existing between the literal and the metaphorical 
meanings of a given term, a certain distinction must be made. For 
there are two ways in which things can be simultaneously alike and 
different. If, for example, two people wore exactly the same type of 
suit, but wore completely different types of hat, we could say that 
they dressed in partly the same way and partly differently. They dressed 
in exactly the same way as regards one element or part of their clothing, 
namely their type of suit, but in a totally different way as regards 
another element, namely in hat-styles. Our comparison here would 
concern two distinct elements which go to make up a composite whole. 
But suppose we now compare a good mountaineer with a good doctor. 
Once more we say they are partly alike and partly not alike, namely 
in their specific actions seen from the viewpoint of their success. But 
this time we do not single out a certain element which enters into the 
composition of each whole and say that it is exactly the same in each. 
We compare rather the ¢otality of each performance and we say that 
it is partly similar to the other in being well done — and of course dif- 
ferent as regards what is done.™ We need hardly say that it is the 
latter form of similarity which is expressed in metaphor, as can evidently 
be shown from our example of ‘to see’. 


A further commonly accepted characteristic of metaphors is that 
they involve a misuse of a word’s meaning; and this is evidently true. 


134 We could symbolise the two sorts of partial similarity in the following 
way. In the one case a composite whole, AB, is similar in part to another 
composite whole, AC. AB is exactly similar to AC in respect of the element 
‘A’, but totally dissimilar to it in respect of the element ‘B’. But in the other 
case two unitary wholes, Q and Q’, are partly similar and partly dissimilar 
to one another, since the whole, Q, is partly similar to the whole, Q’, and 
pony, dissimilar to it. Evidently it is the latter case which provides the 

asis for metaphor. (Cf. Aristotle’s Physics VII c. 4 248b 7—249<a 3, for an 
illuminating discussion of the matter.) 
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When we say, for example, that someone has a ‘colorful’ personality 
we are not using the word ‘colorful’ in its literal sense. People’s per- 
sonalities are not patterns of colors. Accordingly such a use of this word, 
evidently a metaphorical one, is a misuse of its literal meaning. The 
proper meaning of ‘colorful’ is its literal meaning, and this refers to 
visual objects. Its metaphorical meaning, which refers to non-visual 
objects is improper, (in the non-ethical sense). But although improper, 
it is neither meaningless nor false. It is not false because it does not 
mean something which is literally colored. It is not meaningless because 
it does in fact refer to something, namely to something which bears 
some similarity to a juxtaposition of colors. Certain groupings of colors 
are arresting to the attention by their variety or strangeness. In the 
same way certain persons arrest our attention by the variety or incon- 
gruity of the elements which go to make up their characters. Now while 
it almost certainly makes no sense to say that someone has a quadratic 
personality, since there is no similarity between personalities and 
quadratic equations, it makes good sense to say, metaphorically, 
that so-and-so has a colorful personality, namely for the reasons just 
given. 


The misuse involved, then, in the metaphorical use of terms is a 
misuse to good purpose. For it achieves something, namely an inform- 
ative description of the real in a situation where literal meanings might 
possibly have failed. We might be more exact in saying that metaphor 
involves a controlled misuse of terms, controlled, that is, for the purpose 
of expressing more fully the nature of the real. We cannot say, therefore, 
that it involves an outright abuse of language, but rather that it is 
forced upon us by the real similarities that we find in things. 

The etymology of the word ‘metaphor’ may help to further clarify 
this point since ‘metaphor’ means ‘a carrying across’ — from petaé and 
gop& in the Greek — a carrying of a word from one application across 
to another. For example, when we talk of a ‘clear’ proof of something 
we carry the word ‘clear’ from one application concerning transparent 
objects, to another different application; since when we are able to see 
our way through a proof, we think of it as being ‘clear’ to us. So in this 
case, as in many others, etymology serves as an aid in clarifying the 
meaning of a word. For when we acquire knowledge of the wider simil- 
arities existing between things, we as it were stretch the meanings of 
our words, or carry them across, so as to catch up verbally with the 
wider knowledge that we have acquired. Of course people often express 
such increases in knowledge by means of similes, which latter are in 
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many cases a less striking way than metaphor of expressing the same 
thing. 

The completion of this preliminary analysis of metaphors provides 
the beginnings of an answer to our question concerning the poets’ 
and mystics’ use of language; and it also makes it easier for us to deal 
with the allied question of how philosophers manage to avoid using 
metaphors when they wish to express a beyond-the-everyday experiencing 
or understanding of reality. We can make this question even more 
pointed by quoting what St. Thomas has to say on the use of metaphor 
in Holy Scripture. He tells us that, “It is befitting Holy Writ to put 
forward divine and spiritual truths by means of comparison with mate- 
rial things. For God provides for everything according to the capacity 
of its nature. Now it is natural for man to attain to intellectual truths 
through sensible objects, because all our knowledge originates from 
sense. Hence in Holy Writ spiritual truths are fittingly taught under 
the likeness of natural things.”’!4 If God reveals truths about Himself 
under the likeness of material things, i. e. in metaphorical form, how 
can we expect philosophers to find a better way of communicating 
their discoveries concerning the nature of the Divine Being? And if 
all our knowledge arises from sense experience how can philosophers 
describe supra-sensible being except by the metaphorical use of the 
language of sense experience? The experiences of the great prophets 
of the Old Testament, of natural mystics and of poets are, in their 
diverse ways, all outside the ordinary run of human experience; but 
philosophical understanding of existence in general is also extra-ordinary 
in this way. Now the former mode of experience is expressed for a great 
part in metaphorical terms. How, then, can the latter avoid the constant 
use of such terms? 

As regards this question we have just raised, it is significant to note 
the historical fact of philosophers being sometimes forced to use terms 
metaphorically. Indeed one of the less easy problems of philosophy 
lies in how to interpret such terms. A clear case of this occurs with the 
philosopher Anaxagoras. Father Copleston in his History of Philosophy 
says ‘“The philosopher thus speaks of Nous or Mind in material terms 
as being “‘the thinnest of all things”, and as occupying space. On the 
strength of this Burnet declares that Anaxagoras never rose above the 
conception of a corporeal principle. He made Nous purer than other 
material things, but never reached the idea of an immaterial or incorpo- 
real thing. Zeller will not allow this, and Stace points out how “all 


“” 1I,.q. 2, 8.9, R. 
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philosophy labours under the difficulty of having to express non-sensuous 
thought in language which has been evolved for the purpose of expressing 
sensuous ideas’’’.15 

The case of Anaxagoras would in fact seem to be crucial to the 
question whether philosophers are sometimes forced to use terms 
metaphorically, and the following passage seems to provide a very 
good answer to that question: ‘Some have seen shreds of a materialistic 
conception still clinging in one or two of the epithets applied to mind 
by Anaxagoras, e.g. katharos (‘pure’), leptos (‘thin’, ‘fine’, ‘small’, 
applied to finely ground grain or to fine and light materials). In reply 
to this it is surely pertinent to ask what other epithets were available 
to the poor man? It is a clear case of thought having outrun the re- 
sources of language. No one would accuse Plato of a materialistic out- 
look, yet he too speaks of “thinking finely”, using the adverb from 
leptos. A moment’s reflection would show that our speech is full of such 
metaphorical uses of terms properly applying to physical objects. 
They are, and will remain, indispensable”’.1* This passage is quoted by 
Professor Armstrong in his lecture to the London Aquinas Society on 
“The Greek Philosophical Background of the Psychology of St. Tho- 
mas’’; and in this lecture, he states that Anaxagoras was perhaps the 
first to attempt to state the distinction between matter and mind 
clearly. He concludes, ““We cannot simply ignore any evidence there 
may be that particular pre-Socratic thinkers thought of God or the 
Soul as non-material on the grounds that they were ‘too primitive’ 
to use material terms metaphorically or to conceive of any sort of non- 
material being. I am very much less sure than I was, for instance, that 
the divine 2éyo¢ of Heraclitus can properly be identified with his 
cosmic fire. And Xenophanes and Empedeclos certainly speak of the 
divine mind in non-material terms”.’ (my italics) Professor Armstrong’s 
reference to Heraclitus prompts us to mention Fr. Copleston’s de- 
scription of that philosopher’s doctrine of Fire, the Logos of all things. 
He tells us that Heraclitus’ doctrine of fire contains “a sensual sym- 
bolism of a genuine philosophic notion’’, namely the notion of continual 
struggle and flux in the universe. As Fr. Copleston says, fire “clearly 
bears a relation to that notion that water or air will not so easily bear.’’!* 
And it is significant that Hopkins the poet sees the profound truth in 

18 Vol. I, (London, 1951), p 


16 W. K. C. Guthrie, The Gheeh " Philosophers, (London, 1950), p. 55 n. I. 
17 The Aquinas Society of London Paper No. 19, (Blackfriars, 1953), 


6. 
18 op. cit., p. 41. 
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this symbolism and expresses it in his poem, ‘That Nature is a Hera- 
clitean Fire...”1® The Heraclitean doctrine of Fire contains one of 
the really striking uses of metaphor in the history of philosophy. 

A veritable treasury of words used with widened meanings is pro- 
vided by Burnet in his monumental “Early Greek Philosophy”. It 
is amusing to read, for example, that the word ‘cosmology’ which 
has caused so many worried frowns and uncomprehending looks on the 
faces of so many students, comes from a word which merely meant the 
discipline of an army;*° and even the redoubtable ‘terms’ of logic have 
no higher origin than the very humble boundary-stones that were once 
used to mark off one field from another.*4 On the other hand, it gives 
one pause to find that the Greek word for excellence, namely ‘arete’, 
is derived from ‘Ares’, the name of the Greek god of war, slaughter 
and rapine. It seems to be a melancholy truth that the first notion 
people tend to form of superiority is that of the ability to destroy and 
create terror in the lives of others. 

Now while there is abundant testimony to the use by ancient philos- 
ophers of metaphorical terms, we are not without record of their use 
among medieval philosophers. In fact one might pertinently ask whether, 
for example, the famous Neo-Platonic doctrine of emanation, which 
led a vigorous life in the early Middle Ages, is not formulated in 
metaphorical terms. And Gilson’s remarks on the problems raised by 
the Augustinian theory of divine illumination show that at least until 
the latter part of the thirteenth century, metaphors played a significant 
role in scholastic thought: ‘At the time of Vital (du Four), the problem 
of the nature of the divine illumination had reached a point of maturity 
which made it impossible for its supporters to content themselves with 
metaphors.’’*** One might in fact justifiably conclude that a sign of the 
influence of Plato’s thought is to be found in the use by a philosopher 
of metaphorical terms. This is evident in the case of the great Neo- 
Platonic Irish philosopher of the early Middle Ages, Duns Scotus Eri- 
gena. Fr. Copleston tells us that, for Erigena, words used to describe 
God are metaphorical in their meaning. And he goes on to give the 
following very suggestive interpretation of Erigena’s doctrine: “. . . when 
we say that God is Wisdom, we are using the word ‘wisdom’ in a meta- 
phorical sense (an ‘analogical’ sense, the Scholastic would say)’’.*? 
"19 op. cit., p. 65. 

se jj. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 4th ed. (London, 1952) p. 9. 

21 tbid., p. 104 


se 5. Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages, (New 


York, 1955), P. 347. 
2 op. cit., vol. II, p. 118. 
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Now if in fact the analogical use of words is identical with their 
metaphorical use we could very well wonder what difference could 
possibly remain between the utterances of the poet and those of the 
metaphysician; and the fact that Fr. Copleston suggests such a close 
resemblance between these two usages gives us good reason to think 
that poets and philosophers live in worlds which are not at all so very 
dissimilar. 

What then is the difference between the metaphorical terms of 
everyday life such as ‘to see’, or of poetry such as ‘smiling’ (morn), 
‘dappled-with-damson’ (west), or of Sacred Scripture such as ‘lion’ 
(of Judah) or ‘Lamb’ (of God), and the analogical terms of the aristotelo- 
thomistic philosophy ? They differ in no way at all with respect to their 
widening the original meaning of a term, nor do they differ in the fact 
of controlled widening. Their difference lies however in the degree 
of control over the wider meaning; and this it is which differentiates 
scientific from non-scientific thought. Scientific thought seeks to make 
as clear as possible all the aspects of the subject under investigation. 
Now a confused use of a word tends to be a sign of a confusion in one’s 
knowledge of a subject. Accordingly scientific thought tends to eliminate 
confusion from language through its efforts towards eliminating con- 
fusion from knowledge. The non-scientist on the other hand, does not 
need and does not seek to have absolutely clear knowledge of everything 
he experiences. And it is here that the poet and philosopher differ. 
The philosopher aims at as clear, or as scientific a knowledge as possible 
of his field of investigation. He, above all inquirers, is concerned with 
words which have acquired a wider meaning, for he has the widest 
subject matter of all. He tries to see all things under some common 
aspect, and he can only express this vision verbally by applying the 
same term to all things. Therefore if there is any widening of the original 
meaning of a term to be effected, such an activity belongs par excellence 
to the philosopher. But since his aim is to have a clear knowledge of 
things, he must consequently have a clear knowledge of the wider 
meanings of the words he uses. He must, then, have full control over 
their use. So in his hands, these words become technical terms with 
clear meanings. Because of their clear meanings they become literal 
terms. They have systematic ambiguity as Bertrand Russel puts it, or 
‘aequivocatio a consilio’ as the scholastics would say. That this is not 
the case for poets will be readily admitted by most people. Poets do not 
enter into a rigorous logical analysis of their experiences or of the 
possible variations of meaning in the words they use. They express 


25(%/4) Franciscan Studies, 1957 
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themselves as best they can and leave it to the poetically-minded among 
their readers to grasp the reality conveyed through their words. Under 
these conditions the poet’s words do not achieve the clarity of technical 
terms. They remain metaphorical. 

To return for a moment to the technical attitude towards the use 
of terms, their literal use in a sense wider than their original one is not 
a device peculiar to philosophers. We find it in other scientific modes 
of thought. The idea in history of the ‘growth’ of political institutions 
or in religion of the ‘development’ of Christian Doctrine involve ex- 
tension of the original meanings of these terms. The use of the terms 
‘moment’ in physics, ‘root’ in mathematics, ‘extension’ in logic, all 
involve a departure, though not a complete one, from their original 
meanings. One can still see why such terms and not others were chosen 
to express such technical meanings. 

It would seem then, that after a certain stage is reached in the addi- 
tions to the vocabulary of a language, new experiences tend to express 
themselves in the same terms as did previous ones. The similarity of 
the new to an older experience determines the particular term which 
will be used to designate it. This term has thereby acquired a wider 
sense, which is metaphorical or literal (analogical) according to whether 
the subject of the new experience is analysed scientifically or not. 


Terms are used literally then, whenever their meanings are clearly 
understood, either by everyone, as in the literal terms of common usage, 
or by those engaged in scientific pursuits, as with mathematicians, 
psychologists, philosophers, and so on. Terms are used metaphorically 
whenever their meanings are understood, or at least expressed, in a 
confused manner, as in the metaphors of common language and also 
of poetry and mystical experience. As Edmund Burke says in his essay 
On Taste, ‘‘The term, ‘taste’, like all other figurative terms, is not ex- 
tremely accurate: the thing which we understand by it is far from a 
simple and determinate idea in the minds of most men, and it is there- 
fore liable to uncertainty and confusion.’”’ (my italics). 


We wish to draw no conclusions about the superiority or otherwise 
of scientific to non-scientific modes of thought. Presumably clear under- 
standing is better than confused understanding in respect of the same 
object. But it is not necessarily better with respect to different objects. 
Most people, we suspect, agree that a confused understanding taking 
place in a mystical or poetic experience is higher than a clear under- 
standing of elementary arithmetic. Furthermore metaphorical terms are 
also used even when the understanding is clear, and this happens when- 
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ever the subject of the experience transcends the capacities of ordinary 
language. In this case, presumably, even the demands of scientific 
clarity of knowledge are satisfied. This is evidently true of Sacred 
Scripture. The Divine Being expresses Himself to us in the relatively 
obscure metaphors of Sacred Scripture; and one could hardly say, at 
least in the Christian religion, that God does not have clear knowledge 
of Himself. St. Paul repeats for our sakes “That eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither that it entered into the heart of man, what things 
God hath prepared for them that love Him”; and this is an explicit 
reference to the incapacity of human language in the face of certain 
realities. Metaphors, then, express a certain confusion either in under- 
standing (and therefore in language), or in language alone: the former 
results from imperfect knowledge, the latter from an imperfection of 
language. An example of the former is the layman’s use of the words 
“to see’ and “good”: an example of the latter is the metaphorical mode 
of speech of Sacred Scripture. It seems, then, probable that the most 
important enrichments to human experience are signified by means 
of metaphorical terms, or by terms which were metaphorical during 
a certain period, i. e. the period of clarification of meaning, as happened 
with so many philosophical and, possibly, scientific terms. 

We have, up to the present, confined ourselves to what are commonly 
accepted as the higher ranges of human experience. But there is a definite 
similarity between these and all other ranges of new experience; they 
are all experiences of being. In technology each new discovery is a new 
view of being. In games, a tennis player who finally learns how to execute 
a forehand drive, and the chess player who has finally mastered the 
intricacies of the ‘Ruy Lopez’, have both grasped being in a certain 
way. They have had a further intuition of the real, even though the real 
in these cases is perhaps superficial when compared to the object of 
mystical experience. We can furthermore see, in the sensation of ex- 
hilaration, liberation and accomplishment which tends to accompany 
such experiences, evidence of their similarity to one another — a simi- 
larity which is real even though slight. When St. John told the early 
Christians “You shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free’”’,** he was stating for the highest level of experience, something 
which is true at all levels of experience. A doctor, who does not know 
how to deal with certain ailments is a prisoner of his ignorance, as is a 
tennis-player who does not know how to play a back-hand drive. 
One need hardly say that the highest Truth contains in a higher way 


23 St. John’s Gospel, viii, 32. 
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all other truths — all other intuitions of being, whether theoretical, 
practical, aesthetic or productive. Therefore the intuition of this highest 
Truth, the beatific vision, contains an intuition of the other truths, 
and conversely any intuition, whether in chess or in biology, is a faint 
hint, a faint foretaste as it were, of the beatific vision, as is also the 
exhilaration and sense of freedom which tend to accompany these 
intuitions. One might even add that further evidence is offered of the 
real though partial similarity between the various ranges of experience 
whether mystical, scientific or aesthetic, in the fact that those who have 
acquired this insight tend to be looked on with a certain feeling of awe 
by others occupied in that same field. 

Now Plato wished to place philosophic discovery in a class apart. 
He says “So there is not, and there never will be, any treatise by me 
at least on these things (i.e. philosophy), for the subject is not com- 
municable in words as other sciences are. Rather is it that after long 
association in the business itself and a shared life, that a light is lit in 
the soul, kindled, as it were, by a leaping flame, and thenceforward 
feeds itself’”’.2* On the contrary we believe that carpentry or squash- 
rackets exhibit, at their various levels of being, what Plato seems to 
wish to restrict to philosophy. A knowledge, for example of cookery 
cannot be acquired by mere words, written or spoken. It demands 
inquiry, practical training, often under the guidance of an expert; 
and as a result of this training ‘a light is lit in the soul’, and a good cook 
is born. We believe also that the successful philosopher just like the 
successful cook, needs a number of these flashes of inspiration, since 
complete knowledge is not given ‘all in one go’, even though the stimulus 
to ‘carry on’ can come from one such experience. 

It need hardly be said that each sort of ‘light lit in the soul’ requires 
its own appropriate preparation. The capacity of mind must be there 
in the first place, and then the appropriate training must take place. 
This seems as equally true of dress-designing as of scientific discovery, 
of mastering tennis-strokes as of mystical experience. Of course a certain 
mode of life might train a person for a certain kind of experience without 
his being aware of it. Certain habits of life are better preparations than 
others for certain kinds of activity even though they were not adopted 
with such an aim in view; and this holds for both theoretical as well as 
practical activities. But it would seem that in any case some appropriate 
preparation must take place: there must be a “long association in the 
business itself’, before any significant progress is made. 


24 Ep. 7, 341 c4—dz. 
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We might on this account tax Plato with the same criticism that he 
puts into the mouth of Parmenides. The young Socrates had turned 
in consternation from the suggestion that there could be Ideas of hair 
and mud; yet such were the consequences of his theory. Parmenides 
put this attitude down to Socrates’ youth and to the fact that Philos- 
ophy had not yet laid hold on him. After she had done so, Parmenides 
informed him, he would not despise any of these things.** Now arguing 
by parallel reasoning, might we not demand for the more humble 
forms of learning the same rights that Plato in a parallel context seems 
prepared to allow to the more humble forms of existence, namely the 
right to be treated in the same way as their more ambitious cousin, philos- 
ophy? If, later on, Socrates would not shrink from admitting that the 
humbler aspects of reality possess their own separate Ideas, perhaps 
Plato himself might have admitted later on that the humbler forms of 
activity equally possess their own separate preparation and illumination. 

To sum up, we need draw no separate hard and fast line between 
poetry and philosophy; above all, there is no justification whatever 
for treating poetry as a poor relation to philosophy. The highest flights 
of experience expressed in poetical form are as high, if not higher than 
the greatest insights of philosophy. It is ironical that the two most 
far-reaching doctrines in scholastic philosophy were inspired by an 
essentially non-philosophical, and if anything, religious, historical and 
poetical set of works. The doctrine of creation with its philosophical 
expression in the distinction between essence and existence, and the 
doctrine of a personal God whose essence is Existence were both inspired 
by the Hebrew Old Testament. We will look in vain for these doctrines 
among the Greek thinkers. It is in fact these same Hebrew books which 
express both the fundamental doctrines of scholastic metaphysics, 
and also that close contact with the world of nature that is the source 
of so much poetic experience, so far removed as it is from the distrustful 
attitude of the philosophers. The truth is rather as Fr. Conrad Pepler O.P. 
puts it: “The Jews had no thought of Creation as being a descent, a 
weakness, a lessening of the Creator; they had no sense of dualism 
between the soul and the body, they did not admire the wonderful 
static order of the Ideas in the Mind of God. The sensible, concrete 
reality was a sign, but it was not merely a shadow of the divine presence 
within reality. The Jews were not philosophers, but they were poets 
who did not despise the material in which their poetry was cast. The 
parable was not a mere mimicry of the divine . . . the poetic scriptures 


2 Parmenides, 130 A—E. 
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were in fact the first manifestation of the Word, the first form of the 
incarnation which could be so abhorrent to the Greek in his suspicion 
of matter’’.** 

When we see that part of the revelations of our Christian religion 
is couched within writings which were not merely poetry but were 
even songs — namely the Psalms and the Canticles — we have little 
or no reason for adopting a superior attitude to modes of expression 
which are, and always have been, the chosen vehicle for giving voice 
to the profoundest depths of human experience. 

We finish as we began, with a quotation from Professor Kitto: 
“Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides were philosophical poets 
if ever there were such, and myth, ... was their natural medium... 
in the hands of these grave and powerful poets, it became an explanation 
of human life and of the human soul’’.?? Plato’s philosophy would have 
been appreciably poorer without the wide vision offered him by the 
Orphic “‘myths” that he received from Socrates and Pythagoras, just 
as philosophy itself would have been the poorer if we had been deprived 
of the artistic spirit, dramatic power and poetic insight of Plato himself. 


M. P. SLATTERY 
College of Saint Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


26 C. Pepler O. P., The Basis of the Mysticism of St. Thomas, (The 
Aquinas Society of London Aquinas Paper No. 21: Blackfriars, 1953), p. 6. 
27 op. cit., pp. 20I—202. 
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SCIENCE SYMPOSIUM 


As part of the St. Bonaventure University Centennial Year an 
International Science Symposium concerning Sulfate Reducing Bacteria 
and Their Relation to the Secondary Recovery of Oil was held at St. Bona- 
venture University on October 23 and 24, 1957. In attendance were 
one hundred twenty-five leading scientists from sixteen states and four 
countries including Canada, England, Chile and the United States, 
as well as representatives from the oil industry who came from widely 
scattered areas. 

A welcome was extended to the participants by Very Rev. Brian 
Lhota, OFM, President of St. Bonaventure University and the Panel 
Members were introduced by Dr. Kenneth Anderson, the Symposium 
Chairman and Head of the Department of Biology, St. Bonaventure 
University. 

The topic considered by the Symposium is of extreme importance 
because oil is either recovered by direct pumping or by secondary re- 
covery which is accomplished by pushing the oil from the oil sands by 
water under heavy pressure. As time goes on the latter method is being 
employed more and more and it may even become the sole method 
used in oil recovery. However, as the panelists pointed out, the use 
of water for the recovery of oil is not without its disadvantages, and one 
of the principal ones has to do with sulfate reducing bacteria which are 
responsible for from one to five million dollars damage in a single oil 
field each year because of the resultant clogging and corrosive action 
of the bacteria. 

The exchange of ideas among the participants at the Symposium 
is expected to have important results in the oil industry in the United 
States and elsewhere since the amount of oil obtained by direct recovery 
is fast dwindling and secondary recovery is of vital importance to meet 
the ever-growing demands for oil. The initial speaker was Dr. Claude 
ZoBell from the Scripps Institute of Oceanography, University of Cali- 
fornia, LaJolla, California who delivered a scholarly address on “The 
Ecology of Sulfate Reducing Bacteria’’. Dr. ZoBell, after years of research 
with desulfovibrio has found these organisms on land and sea and below 
and above the surfaces of both living in a wide range of environmental 
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conditions including temperature, pressure, salinity and nutritional 
factors. 

The physiological aspects of these bacteria were discussed by noted 
scientists from two continents. Dr. Robert Starkey, Department of 
Agricultural Microbiology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, informed the panel and guests about his work on “The General 
Physiology of the Sulfate Reducing Bacteria in Relation to Corrosion,” 
while “The Biochemical Physiology of the Sulfate Reducing Bacteria” 
was the topic of the exemplary paper discussed by Dr. John R. Postgate, 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, Teddington, England. 
Both scientists made known the results of their meticulous studies 
relating to the physiology of these organisms, with Dr. Starkey empha- 
sizing their corrosive action while Dr. Postgate concentrated on the 
fundamental biochemistry of the organisms. 

The second day commenced with a skillfully handled talk by Dr. Ray 
Allred, Central Research Division Continental Oil Company, Ponca 
City, Oklahoma on ‘“‘Methods used for Counting of Sulfate Reducing 
Bacteria and for the Screening of Bactericides’’. In addition to telling 
about laboratory techniques and field operations to determine the 
bacteria count in produced water, Dr. Allred discussed the problems 
involved in killing and inhibiting bacterial growth. Cost is at present 
the determining factor in the type and quantity of inhibitor used. 
In addition to the planned inhibition which was discussed in detail, 
Dr. Allred pointed out that natural inhibition sometimes occurred due 
to the lack of: hydrogen donors, organic matter, sulfate; or due to the 
presence of ground contaminators. 


Dr. O. B. William, Department of Bacteriology, The University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas in an address entitled “‘A Comparison of the 
Susceptibility of Various Strains of Sulfate Reducing Bacteria to the 
Action of Bactericides’” compared several types of sulfate reducing 
bacteria as to their sensitivity to various chemicals. 


One of the highlights of the Symposium was a banquet in Hickey 
Memorial Dining Hall Wednesday night at which time Philip C. Lau- 
inger of Tulsa, Oklahoma was awarded an honorary doctor of science 
degree. Dr. Lauinger is Director of Continental Oil Company, Director 
of the National Bank of Tulsa, Director of the Derrick Publishing Com- 
pany of Oil City, Pennsylvania, and Director of the Texas Mid-Continent 
Oil and Gas Association. The address delivered by Dr. Lauinger was 
couched in non-scientific terms but displayed that during his more than 
a quarter of a century as president of the Oil and Gas Journal the journa- 
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list had amassed a prolific knowledge of the problems pertinent to the 
oil industry. 

The Symposium concluded with a lecture by Dr. Kenneth E. Ander- 
son, Department of Biology, St. Bonaventure University, St. Bona- 
venture, New York regarding “The Development of New Bactericides 
and Flood Water Treatment Based upon the physiology of the Sulfate 
Reducing Bacteria”. Dr. Anderson told the audience about his field 
work covering many months in an experiment where acid was in- 
troduced into a system in an effort to inhibit bacterial growth. 
Dr. Anderson, after describing the results of his findings, stated that 
in regard to the Symposium “some of the leading scientists of two 
continents were able to gather and exchange ideas; that is one way 
that scientific advances are made.” 


EDUCATION SYMPOSIUM 


A distinguished group of educators on Monday, November 11, 1957, 
attended the Education Symposium conducted at St. Bonaventure 
University in connection with the year-long Centennial Celebration 
of the University. The day’s activities commenced with a welcome 
which was extended to the audience and panelists by the President 


of St. Bonaventure University, Father Brian Lhota, OFM, who invited 
the guests to share with the University the Franciscan joy derived 
from one hundred years of service to God and His creatures. 

An evaluation and progress report concerning ““The Role of St. Bona- 
venture in Teacher Education” for over thirty years was given by Father 
Clarence Ford, OFM, a member of the School of Education Faculty. 
The general chairman of the Education Symposium, Dr. Cecil Davis, 
Professor of Education at St. Bonaventure, introduced the members 
of the panel. The five guest lecturers each explored one of the areas 
of man’s basic relationships. 

Dr. John F. McMahon, Dean of the State School of Ceramics, Alfred 
University, considering ““Man and the Physical World” pleaded that 
men strive for the Way of Peace, that is, the Way of God, rather than 
for the Way of War, which is the Way of Self-destruction. The fact 
that man has become intimate with Nature, and yet man does not 
know man, was pointed out by Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich, Head, 
Department of Sociology, St. Louis University, in his address entitled 
“Man and His Fellowman’’. 

The third lecture on “Man and the Skills of Communication” was 
delivered by Dr. Charles A. Brady, Professor of English, Canisius College, 
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Buffalo, and it was an address characterized by sincerity and deep 
appeal in its profound philosophical reflections regarding the approach 
to the One, the True and the Beautiful through the communicative 
skills. Dr. Joachim Garcia, C.M., Professor of Philosophy, Niagara 
Falls, dwelt upon the relation of “Man and God” and he gave an un- 
flinching analysis and indictment of the many forms and results accruing 
from the failure of man to observe the natural law. 

The final panelist, Father William F. Cunningham, C. S.C., Pro- 
fessor of Education, Notre Dame University, South Bend, spoke with 
authority about ‘““Man and Thought” and he emphasized the fact that 
the aim of the school is the development of the minds of the students. 
Drawing upon his experience as an aducator, he outlined a proposed 
plan for a reorganization of a four-year college curriculum. Father 
Cornelius A. Welch, O.F.M., Dean of St. Bonaventure University 
and Dean of the School of Education added a few supplementary 
remarks pertinent to the topics presented by the panelists. The con- 
cluding address of the afternoon session was by Bishop Eustace Smith, 
O. F. M., and in it the Franciscan Bishop voiced his wish for harmony 
in man’s endeavors. A spirited audience-participation followed the 
talks, and this phase of the symposium was only concluded due to the 
lack of time. 

At a banquet in Hickey Memorial Hall held in the evening, the 
Chancellor of the State Board of Regents, the Honorable John F. Bros- 
nan, was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Pedagogy. In his 
masterful acceptance speech, Dr. Brosnan spoke as a Chancellor, as an 
educator and as a layman showing his profound knowledge of his fellow- 
man in his multi-fields of endeavor. 

The entire program was an outstanding event in the University 
calendar and one which the School of Education may rightfully regard 
with true Franciscan joy, the key-note of the Centennial Celebration. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Ethics and Other Knowledge, (Proceedings of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association, XXXI). Washington: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1957. Pp. 236. 


Five main studies, which vary in length and thought, and ten Round 
Table Discussions, each concerned with a problem of philosophy, are con- 
tained in this publication stemming from the April 23 and 24, 1957 meeting 
of The American Catholic Philosophical Association’s thirty-first annual 
meeting. In a penetrating and vigorous study on ““‘The Empiricism of Tho- 
mistic Ethics,’ the presidential address by George P. Klubertanz, S. J. 
clarifies what he terms a “‘somewhat astonishing statement” that ‘‘Catholic 
ethics is not widely considered to be philosophically important” as evidenced 
by the number of publications concerning ethics in contrast to works that 
pertain to the other branches of philosophy. Study shows that “in epistemo- 
logy, metaphysics, and the philosophy of nature, innumerable articles and 
books have presented the philosophical significance of Thomastic thought.” 
However, in ethics ‘“‘the same amount and kind of work has not been done 
by Catholics, and as a natural result Catholic ethics is not widely considered 
to be philosophically important.” This lecturer urges those who wish to 
follow St. Thomas to devote themselves to Thomastic ethics in order to 
attain the twin goals ‘‘of historical accuracy and renewed understanding.” 

The second essay is about “‘St. Thomas’s Approach to Moral Philosophy,” 
and in it the author, Ignatius T. Eschmann, O. P. attempts to show how 
St. Thomas’s moral doctrine holds two things together: ‘‘On the one hand, 
man’s autonomy, that is his privilege of free choice and his authority of 
self-government, and, on the other hand, the recognition of, and the sub- 
mission to, an objective order of spiritual and moral truths.” With peda- 
gogical skill Father Eschmann explains the beginnings of St. Thomas’s 
moral doctrine as contained in the statement in the Prologue to the Pars 
Secunda of the Summa Theologiae: ‘“The subject matter to be considered 
in this part is man, inasmuch as he is God’s image.”’ The author points out 
that, ‘‘it is a beginning which restores to human nature a glory under God 
that legalists have neither understood nor appreciated, “for moral systems 
place most emphasis on law and obligation and give less attention to man’s 
moral autonomy. 

James J. Doyle, S. J. pursues the topic ‘Ethics and the Faith” and 
concludes that “‘there is an influence of Faith (Revelation) on Ethics.” 
He further adds that “‘such influence is morally necessary for man; it exists 
in the via inventionis, but is not appealed to in the via compositionis.”” In 
a lecture by a scholar for other scholars Elizabeth G. Salmon, in an article 
entitled “Ethics and Epistemology’’, considers the question of truth, how 
the ultimate moral truth can be formulated in respect to a concrete moral 
situation, and truth directives of action effected by us. 
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The question of the extent to which ethics is self-contained as a science 
and the extent to which natural theology must be introduced is examined 
by Dr. John O. Riedl in ‘Ethics and Natural Theology.” It is the contention 
of this author that “‘the notion of the good cannot be expanded within 
ethics” but that this notion “could be expanded by clarifications from 
natural theology.’”’ Dr. Riedl develops in a thought-provoking manner the 
fact that ethics is subordinated to theology, both natural and supernatural. 

The Round Table Discussions explore in briefer fashion, but in a no 
less critical and thorough-going manner questions of interest to “‘lovers 
of wisdom”’ including: (1) What is Formal Logic?; (2) A Philosophical 
Interpretation of Recent Formal Logic; (3) The Significance of the Term 
Virtus Naturalis in the Moral Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas; (4) A 
Psychologist Looks at the Problem of Psychology and Logic; (5) The Being 
of Creatures: St. Thomas’ Solution of the Dilemma of Parmenides and 
Heraclitus; (6) The Contemporary Status of Natural Philosophy; (7) The 
Contemporary Status of Scholastic Psychology; (8) Being and God in 
Heidegger’s Philosophy; (9) Intuition in Thomistic Moral Philosophy; 
(10) Knowledge of Person Implied in the Thomistic Doctrine of Love. 

Another section of this volume is a factually accurate account of “‘The 
Problem of Communication between Catholic and Non-Catholic Educators 
and Philosophers” prepared by Gerald B. Phelan for the joint session of 
The American Catholic Philosophical Association and the National Catholic 
Educational Association which was held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin on April 
24, 1957. The article deals with “‘the task of achieving a mutual understand- 
ing, if not a common agreement, between persons who differ widely in their 
views and convictions.” 

Also included in the contents of this work are the Minutes of the Thirty- 
First Annual Meeting, the Report of the Secretary, the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, the Report of the Treasurer, the Minutes of the 
Meeting of the Executive Council and the List of Members of the Association. 

The entire collection is a sensitive, careful treatise of Thomistic doctrine, 
characterized by translations and interpretations of the Angelic Doctor 
that are sound, documentations that are precise and asystematic, integrated 
organization of critiques tempered by lucid, effective defense of traditional 
Thomistic teachings. 


SISTER MARY ANTHONY Brown, O.S. F. 


The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


José M. Rubert y Candau, Fundamento Constitutivo de la Moral. Madrid: 
Ediciones ‘‘Verdad y Vida’, 1956. Pp. 216. 


This text, which explores the basic phenomenological elements of 
feeling and willing, uses frequent reference to the doctrine of M. Scheler. 
The eleven chapters, comprehensive treatments of the Value-Theory, com- 
mence with the essential structure of knowledge. This initial chapter is 
followed by a section in which feeling, sentiment and their intentionality 
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are meticulously scrutinized by a writer who displays competence and 
familiarity with the subject under consideration. Although this chapter 
has nine interesting sub-divisions, by far the most appealing, is the fifth 
which concerns ‘Ethical Nominalism and the Kantian Interpretation of 
Material Value.” Regarding emotions, some of the engrossing aspects about 
which the author writes are those which have to do with: Levels of Emotional 
Life; Durability, Amplitude and Depth of Emotions; and The Specific 
and Properly Differential Character of Depth of Emotions. 

In two chapters entitled ‘Essential Structure of Willing’ and “‘Willing 
in Its Relationship with the Objective Field of Emotions”, Rubert y Candau 
reports his views on the volitional faculty as a transforming activity, its 
two-fold modality of longing and of transforming activity, and the connec- 
tions of value, tendency, object and goal in M. Scheler’s theory. 

After these considerations the work passes to a study of the relationship 
of willing to environment wherein are to be found statements about the 
nature of environment; environment and vital interests; and psychic dis- 
position, intention and purpose. 

Chapters Six, Seven and Eight are studies entitled: The Ultimate and 
Most General Laws of Value; The Objective Nature of the Supreme Laws 
of Values; and Value and Duty. Although there can b2 discovered in this 
section a tendency toward an integration of the common doctrines of the 
Value-Theory into a unified, common corpus, still in several places the 
author is not so dependent upon the general teachings that he hesitates 
to depart on his own into original explorations of little-developed topics. 

Value and Duty; Duty and Happiness are topics which are critically 
examined under twelve carefully regarded aspects among which we found 
the following considerations to be particularly well-written: The Foundation 
of Duty; Value, Duty-Ideal and Duty-Obligation in the Theory of M. Sche- 
ler; The Complex Structure of Duty; The Ultimate Foundations of Happiness 
and Duty, and The Kantian Theory; The Relations of Duty and Happiness 
in M. Scheler’s Theory; and Happiness as the Rigorous Objective of Duty. 

The study concludes with a consideration of ethics — teleological and 
social — where the author gives his views about: The Ultimate Foundation 
of Teleological Ethics; Social Life and Its Especially Ethical Factor in 
Scheler’s Theory; The Essence of Personality and Its Possible Relationship 
to Life in a Community; and The Different Levels of Community Life and 
Things and Their Foundation in the Being of the Individual. 

This, volume, written in a highly technical Spanish, is a welcome ad- 
dition to existing texts regarding ethics and is one that is of worth for those 
philosophers interested in the Value-Theory. It is a study oriented toward 
a rediscussion of traditional elements combined with fresh interpretations 
in the light of recent advances. 


SISTER MARY ANTHONY Brown, O. S. F. 


The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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. From Sunday to Sunday, by Thomas Plassmann (Order from St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N.Y.). 


. The Revelations of Margaret of Cortona, by Bishop Ange-Marie Hiral, 
1952. $ 1.75. 


. Examination of Conscience According to St. Bonaventure, by Ph. 
Boehner, 1953. Exhausted; new, hard-bound edition at press. 


. In Journeyings Often. Franciscan Pioneers in the Orient, by Marion 
A. Habig, 1953. $ 3.75. 


. The Legend and Writings of Saint Clare of Assist, 1953. $ 2.75. 


. The Upper Room. Retreat Readings for Priests, by Thomas Plassmann, 
1954. $ 2.75. 

. The Priest of the Gospel, by Martin Wolter, 1954. $ 1.50. 

. The Book of Life. An Explanation of the Rule of the Third Order 


Regular of Saint Francis, by Allan B. Wolter, 1954. Paper bound 
$ 1.50; hard bound §$ 1.75. 





9. Spiritual Exercises According to Saint Bonaventure, by Dominic 
Faccin, translated by Owen A. Colligan, 1955. $ 3.85. 


10. Where Caius Is and Other Poems, by Sister Mary Francis, Poor 
Clare, 1955. $ 1.75. 


11. Living Stones. Meditationes on the Meaning of the Franciscan Vocation 
by Philotheus Boehner. At press. 


V. OTHER BOOKS AVAILABLE 


John Duns Scotus. A Teacher for our Times, by Béraud de Saint-Maurice, 
translated by Columban Duffy, 1955. $ 3.50. 


Mary in the Franciscan Order. Proceedings of the Third National Meeting 
of Franciscan Teaching Sisterhoods, vol. III, 1955. $ 2.50. 


History of the Development of the Devotion to the Holy Name, by Peter 
R. Biasiotto, 1943. $ 2.00. 


De paroecia domui religiosae commissa, by Francis I. Muller, 1956. $ 2.00. 


Announcing : 
TEXT—BOOKS IN PHILOSOPHY 
1. Summulae Metaphysicae, by Allan B. Wolter. At press. 
2. Philosophy of Nature, by Allan B. Wolter. In preparation. 
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A MAINSTAY THROUGH THE YEAR 


In the growth of our city this bank has been a trust- 
worthy, dependable mainstay during the years, for it has 
been an integral factor in the development of commerce, 
industry and agriculture. As the acorn grows into a sturdy 
oak — so this bank has grown, year by year, keeping 
pace with the financial demands of a live, thriving and 


enterprising community. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


OLEAN, N.Y. 


Oldest National Bank in Cattaraugus County 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE BASIC REFERENCE BOOK 


The National Catholic Almanac 
for 1958 


Partial contents. Lourdes — encyclical, article; Papal addresses on | 
Automation, Anesthesiology; Biographical Information under five | 
different headings; Worldwide Church Statistics not available else- | 
where. Index. 704 pp., $2.00; cloth, $2.50 


It would be well to order early. 
Your bookstore or Dept. 4-2535 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


PATERSON, 3, N.J. 























GREATEST ADVANCE IN CANDLE MAKING 


ROOT’S BOTTLE LIGHT 


The constricted opening means satisfactory 
burning winter or summer. 


ROOT’S ROLLED CANDLES 


are made by a new process that means longer 
burning and greater strength. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO. 


workers in beeswax for 87 years 


MEDNIA, OHIO 
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Traditional 


Laity ity 


For more than 100 years, the candle 
craftsmen of Will & Baumer have served 
faithfully the clergy and religious of 
America .. . building a reputation for 
integrity that time and chance have ~ 
never shaken. 





Science and supervision have played 
a part in insuring purity of ,materials 
and perfection of product, but above all 
stood a tradition of craftsmanship and 


~ personal responsibility, binding workers 
and management alike to quality stan- 
dards that would brook no compromise. 


CANDLE COMPANY, INC. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Pioneer Church Candle Makers of America 


BOSTON* NEW YORK* CHICAGO*MONTREAL* LOS ANGELES 
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